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THE DEFINITION OF RELIGION: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Three questions have been proposed by the editor, and I 
shall take these up in order. 

1. Give your definition of religion —The assumption that 
there is a definition of religion which will do for all purposes 
is, in my opinion, a fallacy which generates pseudo-problems 
and conceals real problems. At least two different types of 
definition are to be reckoned with—the descriptive and the 
normative. When the difference between these two types is 
overlooked, various sorts of confusion may arise. A descrip- 
tive definition may be treated as normative, in which case a 
minimum religion emerges—a pale, ghostly shadow of itself. 
Or a normative definition may be treated as descriptive, in 
which case many genuinely religious phenomena may be de- 
nied to be religious. Or it may be held that no descriptive 
definition is possible, in which case no science of religion is 
possible. Orit may be held that no normative definition is pos- 
sible, in which case no practice of religion is rational. 

My published definitions follow: 

Descriptive definition: “Religion is the total attitude of 
man toward what he considers to be superhuman and worthy 
of worship, or devotion, or propitiation, or at least of rever- 
eice.” 

Normative definition: ‘Religion ought to be character- 
ized by the feeling of dependence on a personal God and dom- 





1E. S. Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Holt, 192s), 
p. 318. 
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inated by the will to codperate with God in the conservation 
and increase of values.’” 

The descriptive definition would, I think, be improved by 
introducing more specifically some equivalent of H6ffding’s 
axiom, such as W. G. Everett’s idea that religious experience 
has as its center of interest “the cosmic fortune of values.” 
But the concept ‘‘cosmic”’ as a primitive savage holds it is very 
vague. Moreover, it must be acknowledged that in any living 
process it is very difficult to put your finger on the place where 
the novelty emerges—where magic or morality becomes reli- 
gion. There will, therefore, always be debate about borderline 
instances. 

It will doubtless be objected to the normative definition 
that it is dogmatic. It is not so intended. It is intended as the 
best hypothesis which I am able to frame; to be tested by 
every intellectual and practical experiment; and no more dog- 
matic than the descriptive scientist’s confidence in his method 
(which always involves some norm, struggle as he may to 
evade it). The normative definition is true if the metaphysical 
beliefs which it contains are true, if it rationally interprets 
our value experiences, and (in the case of this one) if it serves 
as a rational goal or culmination of the history of religion, 
such that it may be viewed as the telos (often unacknowl- 
edged ) of all religious history and experience. 

2. Illustrate your definition in the case of some religion 
other than the one which you yourself profess —A test case 
for any definition of religion is Hinayana Buddhism, The four 
noble truths and Nirvana, the central teachings of the Bud- 
dhism of the “Little Vehicle,” certainly do not inculcate the 
will to co-operate with God; and I hold that Hinayana Bud- 
dhism is therefore not religion as it should be. The question 


then arises whether it is religion at all, or “mere” morality. 
The fact that it is seeking individua) and socia) good does not, 


* Ibid., p. 321. 
*W. G. Everett, Moral Values (New York: Holt, 1918), p. 382. 
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I think, constitute it a religion. If it does, we need a new word 
for what has formerly been described as religion. The ques- 
tion about an experience or belief is whether the good which it 
seeks is specifically religious, i.e., whether it is an attitude to- 
ward “the superhuman” or “the cosmic fortune of values.” 
Now, it seems to me that the Hinayana doctrine is such an at- 
titude. It has no interest in, and probably no belief in, a per- 
sonal God; but its interest, on the other hand, is not merely 
that of the moralist. It is concerned about the possibility of 
salvation; it wants to know whether reality is such that hu- 
man misery must always continue, or whether the natural 
round of birth and death arising from desire may be overcome 
and Nirvéna attained. This outlook, although far more paro- 
chial than that of the Mahayana branch, is, I think, a concern 
about the cosmic fortune of values. If a southern Buddhist 
were to deny this, he would be denying that his Buddhism is a 
religion. At any rate, the case of Hinayana Buddhism shows 
the possibility of an atheistic religion. But a merely human- 
istic religion, I think, is no religion. 

3. In the light of your definition, what should be empha- 
sized in the cultivation of religion in the United States at this 
time ?—I should like to see more emphasis on the distinction 
between religion as it is and religion as it should be; less confi- 
dence that objective description is the only rational attitude 
toward religion; more emphasis on ideal norms. If there is no 
religion which we ought to embrace, I can see no reason for 
our embracing any. 

We should aim at cultivating religion as a specific attitude 
of the total personality. It follows from my normative defini- 
tion that religion is not merely “specific,” as Rudolf Otto is in 
danger of making it; and not merely “total,” as the extreme 
sociological positivists are inclined to make it. The supreme 
need, as I see it, is more thought about God and more practice 
of communion with God, that is, worship. If religion has any 


place it is because there is a superhuman power on which al) 
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life and all values—individual and social—ultimately depend. 
America, I believe, needs to learn the sources of inner unity 
and power; it needs less assertiveness and more reverence, 
\ess arrogance and more confidence. Worship, as 1 conceive it, 
is not essentially ritual; much less is it the cringing abnega- 
tion of thought in the presence of a dogma, it is rather an act 
of the total personality in grateful, humble contemplation of 
and communion with the source of all value. In a word, our 
need is for a cultivation of the inner life, without which serv- 
ice lacks either motive or goal. 

Thomas 4 Kempis, in commenting on I Sam. 16:7, re- 
marked: 


Homo considerat actus, 
Deus vero pensat intentiones. 


Homo, indeed; especially homo americanus! Religion, I hold 
with Thomas, is not essentially actus, but intentiones ; not be- 
havior or social adjustment, but inner purpose and attitude. 
Without a deepening of the inner life, neither religion nor 
America will deserve to flourish long. 


Epcar Suerrietp BricHTMAN 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


I have four friends, each of whom considers himself reli- 
gious; they are as unlike as the four winds. A is a mystic, in- 
tensely emotional, but with no bent toward activity. Doubt- 
less his emotions are religious; but so far as I can see, nothing 
ever comes of them but a sort of aloof and dreamy optimism. 
B has great faith in the sacraments of the church, loves its rit- 
ual and liturgy, spends many hours in petition-prayer and in- 
tercession: I have often wondered wherein he is the better for 
all this. C is strong for orthodoxy, is greatly exercised over 
the prevalent unbelief, tries hard to make me assent to his 
ideas about heaven and hell and the second coming of Christ. 
I have no doubts about him; he is, on this side of his nature, 
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a narrow-minded and opimionated crank. D is altogether an 
unbeliever in C’s sense, and even agnostic as to the existence 
ofa God, He has had no mystical experience, and has no emo- 
tional attitude toward the universe save that of an eager curi- 
osity. He has, naturally, no use for the sacraments and cere- 
monials of the church, But he lives, as Jesus did, by the law of 
love; he really cares tremendously to help people and is will- 
ing to spend himself utterly in any cause that seems to him 
worth while. To my mind, he is the only one of the four who 
deserves to be called, in any important sense, religious. 
When we study religion historically, we find that it had 
its beginning in certain attitudes natural to primitive man— 
wonder, fear, hope, thankfulness, a sense of helplessness, of 
dependence, of mystery. Two roughly parallel lines of devel- 
opment ensued: The emotional attitudes found motor outlet 
in various forms of activity, and reflection crystallized them 
into beliefs, The motor side of religion again showed a tend- 
ency to bifurcation, developing on the one hand into rites and 
ceremonies, on the other hand into an enhanced devotion to 
whatever moral ideals were prevalent, Thus we find very 
early the four aspects of religion which my four friends illus- 
trate—emotion, ceremonial, belief, moral idealism. And as 
the great historic types of religion developed, some came to 
consist mostly in emotional experience, some centered about 
ceremonial and worship, while others elaborated a structure of 
dogma, and still others minimized or rejected these develop- 
ments and made central a dedication to ideals of conduct. 
Now although emotion ts doubtless primary, historically 
speaking, it seems to me clearly secondary from the point of 
view of values. We need religion to affect life; it must not be 
a mere emotional debauch. The emotions of a religious man 
may be enjoyable in themselves, but they must not remain 
mere private enjoyment, a dream-world in which the soul 
takes refuge. Too many people in that way have drugged 
themselves into forgetting the problems of life instead of 
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going out to solve them. Religion always more or less involves 
the emotions; but the emotions are valuable not mainly for 
their own sake, but for their effects upon character and con- 
duct. Some religious emotions may even be harmful. The de- 
light in mystery may lead to contentment with ignorance; it 
is a congenial emotion, but not so salutary as that intelligent 
curiosity which leads to comprehension. Again, that groveling 
satisfaction in a sense of dependence, of helplessness, of worth- 
lessness, expressed in familiar passages of the prayer-books, 
may be paralyzing to the will. Instead of resignation and a 
sense of impotence, man needs to realize his power to remake 
his world. So emotion must always be judged by its fruits. If 
we are looking for what is important in religion, we must seek 
it not in a man’s hours of emotional enhancement, but in the 
effort and sacrifice he makes, the loving sympathy he gives, 
the direction of his desires and his will. 

Similarly, the ceremonial side of religion seems to me 
clearly secondary. It is irrational, and contrary to experience, 
to suppose that rites or sacraments have any direct, magical 
efficacy in “saving” a man; they are valuable, like religious 
emotions, in so far, and only in so far, as they actually influ- 
ence his conduct for the better. Ceremonial forms may have 
value for the individual as “suggestion”; they may have so- 
cial value in cementing fellowship. But they are dangerous. 
They tend to lay needless burdens upon conduct, and to de- 
flect attention from what is important. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the great religious teachers have almost universally dis- 
approved of rites and ceremonies; this is conspicuously true 
of Jesus and his apostle Paul, as it was of the Buddha, centu- 
ries before. And, frankly, I tend to be suspicious of a man 
who revels in liturgy and ritual, who goes to church “to wor- 
ship God,” who leans upon confession or communion. I am 
afraid that these religious forms are substitutes for genuine 
religion, that he expects to be saved by them instead of by 


deeds of kindness and self-forgetting effort. Such a one’s con- 
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science is clear if he has attended service; but it is not in that 
sense that Jesus would have used the term “service.” 

Religion is something far more important than any indul- 
gence in emotions or the fulfilment of any ceremonies. Fur- 
ther, it is far more important than any beliefs about the crea- 
tion or governance of the world or about any alleged historic 
fact. Such beliefs, if they are optimistic, may afford the be- 
liever great consolation. But we must get away from the idea 
that religion is primarily a matter of personal consolation. 
Any religion, heartily espoused, does give great consolation; 
but there are all sorts of ways of finding consolation—drunk- 
enness is one way. The best way of finding consolation is to 
lose one’s self in sacrificial service; that is the way of the best 
religions, what I ask to be allowed to call the truly religious 
way. To find consolation in a belief that ‘“‘God’s in his heaven, 
all’s right with the world” is a cheap substitute; it is com- 
placency instead of idealism. 

In any case, a religion has no special way of finding out 
whether these cosmic or historic beliefs are true or not; that 
is the task of science—including in that term a scientific his- 
tory and philosophy. If religion is to get away from childish 
daydreaming, it must found itself upon facts; and facts are 
the business of science. Does a scientific philosophy tell us 
that the universe was created by a God, that whatever hap- 
pens is the result of design, that we are to have personal im- 
mortality? Does impartial history tell us that Jesus was born 
ofa virgin, wrought miracles, rose from the tomb and ascended 
into heaven? If the answer is ‘‘Yes,” then there is no need for 
a religion to give these beliefs artificial protection and erect 
them into dogmas. We do not need a dogma of gravitation, or 
a dogma of evolution; the facts are accessible to anyone, and 
accepted by all intelligent people. If, on the other hand, the 
answer is “No,” then what right has a religion to declare that 
these doctrines are true? To do so is to prejudge the issue, to 


answer momentous questions without going through the la- 
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borious task of examining the evidence impartially, weighing 
contrary hypotheses, keeping the judgment suspended, and 
revising ideas in accordance with new discoveries. 

It seems clear to me, at least, that such beliefs as I have 
mentioned, and, in short, the whole body of what for conven- 
ience may be called “theology,” has not the status of actual 
knowledge; it is hypothesis, assumption, or hope. And my 
point is this: Religion is far too important to be entangled 
with any such guesswork. Suppose it should turn out that 
these beliefs are not true; any religion heartily committed to 
them will go by the board. Religion has gone by the board for 
many millions of people precisely because the beliefs which it 
has thrust upon them as its primary tenets have come to 
seem to them untrue. The only hope that religion will con- 
tinue to appeal to people who are trained in the rules of evi- 
dence lies in the possibility of its divorce from doctrines which 
at best are unverifiable, and at worst are absurd. 

Certainly there is no likelihood that men are going to 
agree in theology. If theological beliefs of any particular sort 
continue to be held essential to religion, sectarianism will con- 
tinue and probably grow worse. We do agree rather well as to 
the spirit and fundamental laws of what constitutes a Chris- 
tian life—though, God knows, few of us live such a life. But 
we shall never agree as to the nature of God, or of Christ, or 
even whether the universe is “friendly” or not; the evidence 
is too scanty and open to too divergent interpretation. And 
if an impartial science and history cannot tell us, for lack of 
evidence, why should we agree? Why should not each of us 
cherish the faith that appeals to him, in his private hours of 
daydreaming? There is no need of standardization in these 
realms of mystery, no need of commitment on the part of a 
church to any particular version of these overbeliefs. There 
is no logical connection between any of them and the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

It should be quite clear that to be religious is an utterly 
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different thing from holding correct beliefs about God or 
Christ or the universe or a future life. Satan may be conceived 
to know the exact truth about all these matters, and yet to be 
utterly irreligious. On the other hand, people of the most di- 
verse beliefs may be profoundly religious; it would be the 
most ridiculous parochialism to deny that. A Roman Catholic 
may be a saint; so may a Methodist or a Unitarian, or a Bud- 
dhist who believes in no God at all. Then why, in the name of 
heaven, all this bother about my belief, your belief, right be- 
lief, wrong belief, as if that were of practical importance, or 
as if, after all, any of us really knew which belief is right and 
which is wrong? I am not denying the absorbing interest of 
these questions—I am, myself, one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Theological Society; I am saying that to be able to 
give an accurate answer to them is not important in the sense 
in which the Christian life is important. 

The insistence upon theological doctrines is more danger- 
ous even than the insistence upon ceremonial or the emphasis 
upon emotional experience. Think of the innumerable holy 
wars; think of the Crusades, with their tragic waste of human 
life and happiness; think of the persecutions, the Inquisition, 
the unimaginable sufferings inflicted in the name of the vari- 
ous brands of speculative fancy which have been taken for the 
truth! Think of the obstacles still put in the way of free and 
honest thinking, the obstruction to education, the multiplica- 
tion of sects! And what if, by some incredible chance, one of 
these fifty-seven varieties of orthodoxy were the final truth 
about God and the soul, would our duties be different? Was 
not Micah right in saying that what is required of us is justice, 
mercy, and humility? Was not the writer of the Epistle of 
James right in saying that religion consists in loving service 
and personal purity? Are not these our duties anyway? Do 
the creeds of all the churches give any better definition of re- 
ligion? 

The plain truth is that the habit of thinking of religion as 
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a set of theological beliefs has done more than anything else 
to throttle the genuine religious spirit. A man is thought to be 
no good Christian if his beliefs about God and Christ are not 
respectable. Is he thought to be no good Christian when he is 
selfish, greedy, a grafter in politics or a profiteer in business? 
Are jingoes and imperialists who stir up war stigmatized as 
anti-Christian? On the contrary, the grafters and profiteers 
often may be seen passing the plate, and ministers of the gos- 
pel themselves may be heard supporting every war—with 
equal fervor on both sides. This would be impossible if we 
were brought up to know what the gospel is, what it was to 
Jesus. To Jesus it was the way of love, forgiveness, doing unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us. How could we 
possibly forget this if the churches had not clouded the issue 
with their insistence upon correct theology? A changeling has 
been substituted for the Christ-child, a pseudo-Christianity 
for the real thing. 

To be sure, everyone agrees that a Christian should be 
loving and kind and pure; these virtues are preached from 
every pulpit. But much more than this is necessary. This 
must be made central, essential, as it was for Jesus. Admitting 
that all statements about Jesus should be made very tenta- 
tively, since our records of his life are scanty and late and high- 
ly colored, it does seem clear that the burden of his preaching 
consisted in the call to the life of pure and loving service; as 
for the creeds recited by Christians today, he would have dis- 
believed many of the statements and thought the rest of little 
account, an obfuscation of the issue. How pathetically we 
hear him saying, “‘Why call ye me Lord, and do not the things 
that I say!” 

It is time that we recognized clearly that most of us are 
not Christians. At best, we are trying to be, in our better mo- 
ments; at worst, we are not even realizing that it is necessary 
to try. And the blame is to be put squarely upon the shoulders 
of the official custodians of Christianity. If they had been tell- 
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ing the world all these centuries that to call Jesus Lord is not 
the point, that the one thing needful is to do what he said; if 
they had concentrated the enormous energies of the church 
upon the one all-important problem of teaching men to live 
by the law of love; if they had insisted upon reasonable evi- 
dence of a desire and effort to live a Christlike life as the one 
essential qualification for membership in a Christian church, 
who can say how different the story of mankind might have 
been! 

If only we could have a genuinely fundamentalist revival! 
Of course the irony of fundamentalism, so called, is that it 
goes in for everything but what is really fundamental in Chris- 
tianity. Its dogmas are an expression neither of the mind of 
Jesus nor of the knowledge of today. They are partly Greek, 
partly Roman, partly medieval, and almost utterly un-Chris- 
tian in any natural sense. We might well smile at these gro- 
tesque ideas, once plausible enough but utterly preposterous 
in the twentieth century, were it not that this false Christiani- 
ty usurps the place of the true gospel. It is not, for the most 
part, incompatible with it; some fundamentalists are genuine 
Christians in eminent degree. But, in general, it distracts at- 
tention from the important issue. 

One who has lived in the gorgeous—if rather bizarre— 
dreams of “orthodox” Christianity is almost sure to find Je- 
sus’ own gospel too simple, too uninteresting, too obvious. 
This is “mere morality.” It is what anyone might believe, it 
is a teaching adopted by most of the higher religions, and not 
distinctively Christian. Well, whatever we are to call it, it is 
not mere anything. It is the most important truth we can 
learn. And we should be profoundly thankful that a recogni- 
tion of it has not been limited to Christendom. It is simple, 
yes, to understand; but it is desperately hard to live up to. It 
is much easier for most people to believe a complicated and 
preposterous theological creed than to live a simple Christian 
life. 
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Religion is, indeed, not mere conformity to moral law, it is 
an espousal of moral ideals, a dedication of the heart, a loyal 
devotion, the perpetual renewal of a right spirit within us. A 
man becomes religious when he feels the importance of some 
way of life, when he cares for it, when his delight is in “the 
law of the Lord and on that law he doth meditate day and 
night.” Religion brings with it the idea of the holy, or sacred; 
it gives a greater sanctity to whatever it touches, It may make 
certain doctrines sacred, or certain rites; that is a disservice. 
But it may make certain moral ideals sacred, invest them with 
awe and majesty, enlist for them the loyalty of masses of men, 
And if these ideals are sane and high, this added prestige given 
to them, this new enthusiasm for them and joy in them, is of 
inestimable value, 

All the foregoing is, of course, simply a summary of a view 
which space does not permit me here adequately to defend.‘ 
But since I am delivering myself of these oditer dicta, let me 
relieve my mind further by pointing out what seem to me the 
three commonest defects in the teaching and preaching of re- 
ligion in America today. 

First, most American religion is still too theological; it is 
not only far too much concerned with its cosmic doctrines, it is 
still too cocksure and dogmatic about them. In the second 
place, much of it is too ‘‘Pollyanna-ish,”’ complacently label- 
ing evil God’s will, necessary discipline for our souls, or mere 
“mortal error,” instead of firing people with zeal to eradicate 
it; soothing them with compensatory consolations and hopes 
rather than fanning the flame of their dissatisfaction with 
themselves and the existing immoral order. Third, most of it 
is too individualistic, leaving people content with looking out 
for their own souls instead of giving them a passion for univer- 


sa) justice, for a genuine brotherhood of man. The origina) 


*I have given my arguments at length in two volumes: Problems of Religion 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1916) and Shall We Stand by the Church? (New 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1920). 
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gospel was one of peace and good will to all men; war is obvi- 
ously the very negation of Christianity. Nothing shows more 


clearly what is wrong with current Christianity than the fact 
that the so-called Christian bodies have not (except for a few 


honorable exceptions) even seriously tried to stop war. 
We Americans are all for a happy ending. We have elim- 
inated hell from our creeds, and cherish hopes for everybody’s 


soul. But in our egotistic individualism we fail to realize that 
we are all, in large measure, saved or damned together; the 
only really happy ending would be a glorious consummation 
for the adventure of mankind as a whole. He who is thinking 
much about his own soul is a self-seeker; he has not under- 
stood Jesus’ paradox about losing one’s life to find it. One can 
easily forgive the silly dogmatism of the sects; opinionative- 
ness is an almost universal human failing. One can smile sym- 
pathetically at their rites and ceremonies, their cultivation of 
soothing emotions, their cosmic dreams. But what is hard to 
forgive is the unrebuked selfishness, the intolerance, the di- 
visiveness, the callous individualism of many who have good 
standing in the churches. For this is treason. Happily there 
are many signs within the churches of a renewal of the wider 
vision of the Founder; and we may yet hope for the realiza- 
tion of his dream of brotherhood, the dream of the coming of 


a Kingdom of God on earth. 


DURANT DRAKE 


Vassar COLLEGE 


The interpretation of the meaning of religion in the long 
social history of humanity is probably the most important 
task of modern religious leadership. The guiding principles of 
education, of social progress, of interracial, international re- 
sponsibility, of missions, the evaluation of traditional ideas 
and institutions, the adequate analysis of modern world-prob- 
lems, the formulation of ideals—all these things and more are 
involved in our understanding of religion. Vet to define religion 
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in such a way as to win the assent of competent scholarship in 
the religious sciences is not easy. There have been too many 


definitions—partial, biased, short-range definitions, in terms 


of a single religion or race or culture, even in terms of some 


specia) emphasis of some particular religion at some period in 


its history. Great men in the natural sciences, world-renowned 


philosophers, outstanding theologians and statesmen have de- 


fined religion, each in his own way and according to his own 
bias, naively ignorant of the vast ranges of religions beyond 
their ken. Such benevolent recklessness is deplorable. But 
who has adequate knowledge? Perhaps only an idea), scien- 
tifically trained spectator of all religions of all time could give 
us the crystal-clear definition we so much desire. Lacking that 
wisdom we must approach the task of defining with scientific 
humility, appreciating the fact that in spite of every critical 
caution to escape bias there still may remain unchecked per- 
sonal elements, and, especially, realizing that the most ade- 
quate knowledge of however many historic religions is not 
knowledge of all religions everywhere. Help for our ignorance 
comes also from the ever increasing number of scientific stu- 
dents in the field. Out of the blunderings and tentative grop- 
ings of the last quarter-century there is emerging a growing 
consensus among the specialists in the religious sciences as to 
the function of religions in the life of the race. This is not to 
say that the multitudinous swarm of definitions of religion is 
being reduced to a single type. Religion, like love, is known to 
everyone and may be defined by anyone. The scientific ade- 
quacy of the definition is another matter. Fortunately, the 
history of the science of religion now saves those who care to 
heed its warnings from most of the early errors, gives the guid- 
ance of past research, and suggests humility. A definition may 
be made tentatively, subject to change with larger knowledge. 


The definition here suggested, stripped to its bare essen- 


tials, is: Religion is a co-operative or shared quest of the good 
life. By ‘“‘good life” is meant the ideally satisfying life. An 
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enlarged statement would be: Religion is loyalty and co-oper- 
ation in the effort to attain the socially approved values in- 
volved in the ideal of the satisfactory life. The centrally im- 
portant thing is the quest of unrealized but approved values, 

Yn this sense religion is as old as the race. It is rooted in the 
needs of man. One among many forms of life on a growing 
planet, the human family was forced to find an adjustment 
which would yield the essential satisfactions of existence. 
Early peoples dwelt in the presence of an uncontrolled and 
largely unknown environment, Always about them were the 
mysterious and disturbing forces which threatened their safe 
and cozy circle of tribal habits and customs. Life was an ad- 
venture, Without the knowledge either of nature or human 
nature sufficient to give them control, they nevertheless came 
to terms with their world. The urge to secure the satisfactions 
of life-needs was the driving power of early religions. 

A picture of any specific religion may be obtained by ask- 
ing, What are the values sought, what are the means by which 
these values are attained, and what powers of the natural 
environment are treated as helpful or dangerous to that quest? 
The values were usually very simple in the early world—food, 
shelter, sex control, security, protection. The technique was 
partly practical but largely an emotional construct of cere- 
monial group magic, rites sanctified by group habit, words of 
power, spells, apotropaic rituals, compelling, imitative cere- 
monies instinct with desire. The gods were the beneficent na- 
ture forces to which men reacted in gratitude for their kindly 
help. The history of any religion from this simple beginning 
may be traced by following through the centuries the social 
life of the people in the search for the desired values. Great 
changes appear whenever they achieve new knowledge, new 
technique, a shift of emphasis, or enhancement of values. It 
was a significant shift of emphasis when spiritual values such 
as justice, brotherliness, love, self-sacrifice, loyalty, and peace 
came to be considered more worthful than material prosperity 
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and security of life. A momentous change came in many of the 
world-religions when men lost their nerve in the quest for the 


good life on this earth and projected the ideal which they were 
unable to win here into a future age or into another life. Great 
individuals appear in the story who grew cynical and made a 
jest of the dream of a good world, but it is the glory of the un- 
conquerable spirit of man that the group as a whole never 
gave up the hope of realizing somewhere, sometime, the ideal 
life. As with the transformation of the ideal so also with larger 
knowledge of their world came constant changes in the ideas 
of the gods. It is a long drift from simple emotional attitudes 
to anthropopathic nature forces to high monotheistic deities, 
to impersonal absolutes and conceptions of naturalistic cosmic 
order, yet most of the great living religions have followed that 
path. Nevertheless, however conceived, the gods are always 
man’s allies in the quest for the satisfying life. Faith in God 
is synonymous with the brave hope that the universe is friend- 
ly to the ideals of man. 

Changes in the religious technique are always slow, be- 
cause established group ceremonials, in the hands of a special- 
ized class, are not easily outgrown. But with new tools and 
enlarged power of control the primitive methods pass. The 
greatest transformation is before our eyes in the modern world, 
where in place of the age-old methods of magic and rite and 
ceremonial all the peoples of the world are turning for their 
technique of control to natural science, applied science, tech- 
nology, and the social sciences, So great is this change that its 
significance on the background of the history of the world’s 
religions is hardly grasped even by those most devotedly con- 
secrated to the religious ideal. 

The religious ideal changes, the approved method of at- 
taining it changes, ideas of the cosmic powers related to hu- 
man destiny also change. All these things are involved in the 
religious complex, but religion cannot be defined in terms of 
any one of them. It is rather the living thread running through 
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them, through which alone they have significance. Religion 


is not theology, nor ceremonial and institution, nor a goal; 
these are its infinitely variable and changing embodiments. 


Religion is the loyally shared quest of the completely satisfy- 


ing life. Perhaps this is one way of viewing the driving, direct- 
ing force of the evolutionary process on the human level. 


Since religions are of endless variety, illustrations of the 
applicability of a definition are easily available. Ideally the 
definition should catch and describe the function of religions 
of every type, and of any religion at any stage in its history. A 
genuine test might be made by the arbitrary selection of the 
testing religion by some one other than the definition-maker. 
For the purposes of this article, religions of various types will 
be used. 

Simplest of all are the religions of the preliterate peoples. 
At this stage the group quest for the satisfactions of the basic 
needs of living is clearly central. Differences of climate and 
geographic environment, however, make the external body of 
the religion strikingly multiform, Eskimo, Ainu, Crow, and 
Zuni deal with a natural environment so different in each case 
that the religious technique for winning the desired values has 
for each group its own individuality. The extrahuman powers 
with which they deal are different, yet in every case nature 
spirits, non-human powers, ceremonials, magical rituals, and 
spells have significance because they are directly related to 
the important group values of food, shelter, protection, and 
security. To limit religion in the case of these people to the- 
ology or a shadowy form of it such as the thrill in the presence 
of the mysterious and the unknown, is to disrupt the religious 
unity and devitalize its meaning. Ideology is merely inciden- 
tal to the needs of living. 

Illustration of the definition from the culture religions 
should include at least two types, one which ended in world- 
denial and one which held consistently to a this-world ideal. 
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Of the first, India furnishes an excellent illustration. The in- 
digenous religion of China represents the second. Incidental- 
ly, these are good testing religions for any definition of reli- 
gion. 

The religion of the Vedic Aryans as they entered India 
was still ‘a religion of light and gladness.” A virile, life-loving 
people, their ideal of life-values as it appeared in their hymns 
consisted of worldly wealth and prosperity—good food and 
drink, cattle, children, victory in war, happiness, and safety 
from the dangers of the hostile environment. Their gods were 
the beneficent nature powers, the all-encompassing, orderly 
heaven, the sun powers, dawn, the rain, the thunderer, and 
the two necessary agents of the sacrificial technique, Agni and 
Soma. All these they knew how to turn to their service by the 
religious ceremonials. They were secure in their confidence of 
winning the values of life here and the continuance of them in 
larger measure in the after-life realm of “the fathers.” The 
sacrificial rites, ever more elaborate with the centuries, guar- 
anteed to those who could command them all desired values. 
Yet this people, after some centuries of subjection to the en- 
vironment and culture of their new homeland, turned their 
backs upon their old ideal, gave up heaven, and sought a still 
higher goal. The important thing for this sketch is not to tell 
again the details of that well-known story, but to note simply 
that the change in their ideal of the satisfactory life involved 
the whole religious complex. The old gods and the old tech- 
nique, although both still remained, were no longer adequate. 
It was not that the ancient values of this-world life were lack- 
ing. There was abundant prosperity. Even the common peo- 
ple were well provided for in material things. Their advance 
in political and social culture was remarkable. The difficulty 
was rather that all these old values were tainted by “tran- 
siency.” Karma and transmigration had changed the whole 
meaning of the universe. Even the gods were on the wheel. 
The old technique for winning heaven could be only a pallia- 
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tive, since karma reached to heaven, too. Every life on earth, 
even for the noblest and wealthiest, was touched by pain, sor- 
row, grief, old age, despair, and death. The endless whirl of 
interminable lives driven by life-thirst and passion under the 
control of karma was less than the ideal of perfect peace and 
bliss desired by this new aristocracy. About the new ideal of 
perfect existence beyond this karma-ruled realm of human life 
grew up the many so-called non-theistic and monistic reli- 
gions and religious philosophies of Hinduism, and with the 
new ideal came new techniques of realization and new world- 
views. All were Hinduism; but each group had its own par- 
ticular program and method, and all sought the same goal, 
sat-chit-ananda, complete existence, consciousness, and bliss. 
Needless to say, this brief statement is not intended as a gen- 
eralization of Hinduism in its endless kaleidoscopic forms. It 
is offered only as an illustration of the statement that the 
meaning of a religion is to be found by following the quest for 
the ideal life. World-view and technique are important but 
accessory. 

The native religion of early China was the result of the 
adjustment of an agricultural people to a favorable natural 
environment. The fundamental needs of life were available, 
and the clustered family groups were happy and at peace. 
Nature was a kindly presence co-operating with man in his 
work. The group ceremonials appropriate for the special ag- 
ricultural activities gave assurance of rain, fertility, and pros- 
perity. Family relationships and duties were regulated and 
sanctioned by group control. The natural world to which man 
was oriented by the group ceremonial and by group custom 
could be counted upon to yield the values of the ideal life. 
This ideal of “blessedness” consisted of wealth, long life, ap- 
proved virtue, peace of mind, and happy death. The whole re- 
ligious complex centers about the realization of these values 
in the social group. Looking back from the age of feudal strife 
and distress, the great leaders of a later day pictured this early 
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period of Yao and Shun as an ideal. In the midst of their tor- 
mented social life they offered, each in his own way, a program 
for realizing the good life. The ideal was the ancient ideal, a 
this-world life of peace and virtue and happiness. In spite of 
the centuries of distress and suffering, there was no suggestion 
of world-flight, no feeling of despair, no projection of the ideal 
into another world. For most of these leaders the old nature 
powers, even Shang-ti, were stripped of personality, and ulti- 
mate reality was a cosmic order of which man and human so- 
ciety were integral parts. The method of realizing the good 
life, that is, of attaining “‘blessedness,” lay in finding the way 
of obeying and embodying the law of heaven. Lao-tse found 
it in wu-wei, a complete naturalness, yielding to the Tao. 
Confucius sought it in a re-establishment of the supposed con- 
duct code of the good old days. The great seasonal ceremo- 
nies, by the time of Sunn-tse, had lost their ancient signifi- 
cance as magical technique and had become instruments of 
political unity, yet the most splendid of them all, the winter 
ceremony, remained down all the centuries a reminder and 
symbol of the earliest time; it is clearly a means of orienting 
the Chinese people to the order of nature in order to guarantee 
rain, prosperity, peace, and the goods of life. The picture in 
this religion is almost entirely occupied by the social quest of 
the values of a happy, peaceful, and prosperous existence in 
this world. Because of the lack of the elements of theology, 
supernaturalism, and the immortality hope, some writers have 
denied to classical Taoism and Confucianism the name of re- 
ligion. They call these “philosophies” or “social ethics,”’ re- 
serving the name “religion” for Chinese Buddhism and popu- 
lar Taoism. The difference is simply one of the ideal sought. 
If religion is the search for the satisfying life, the classical re- 
ligion of China is an excellent illustration of a completely this- 
world religious ideal. Chinese Buddhism takes care of the 
other world. 
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The third question brings us to the test of the definition in 
our own life: ‘What should be emphasized in the cultivation 
of religion today?” So far as those who are responsible for re- 
ligious leadership are concerned, the answer is: Clarify for the 
modern world the ideal of the good life and create a technique 
for realizing it. All the religions of the world today stand hes- 
itant, bewildered by the novelty and problems of a vastly com- 
plex life-situation. The world of the past in which these reli- 
gions were at home and adequate has been swept away by the 
increase of scientific knowledge and the intricate civilization 
created by applied science. The history of religions gives us 
the assurance that the group insistence upon winning the val- 
ues of a satisfying life will, after long wandering, ultimately 
construct a new world-view, a world-embracing ideal, and a 
new technique in terms of social science. The blundering mod- 
ernisms of all the great religions are the proof that the move- 
ment to a new religious adjustment is taking place. But why 
should it come in the old wasteful way of conflict, anguish, 
and suffering, the result of a drift of groping generations? 
Scientific knowledge and method make possible the use of cre- 
ative intelligence to give guidance to that process and to put 
purpose into the future development of religion on the earth. 

To the youthful bearers of the creative fire of this genera- 
tion, heirs of the heritage heroically won by the age-long loy- 
alties of religious man, there should be words of responsibility, 
of freedom, of courage, and of joy. 

We shall tell them that religion is the glorious challenge of 
human life for the mastery of the planet; the loyal pursuit of 
the vision of the complete life through the ages. 

We shall tell them that the religions of the past with their 
theologies, salvation dreams, strange ceremonials, and rites 
are the noble record of the unfaltering consecration of men of 
all races and lands to that ideal. 

We shall tell them that they will worthily honor the past 
not by submissive acceptance of tradition, or by blind loyalty 
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to ancient ideas and ideals, but by sympathetic, appreciative 
understanding; and by acceptance of the challenge, ever re- 
newed, to create the body of thought and action fitted to ex- 
press the soul of the religious quest today. 

We shall tell them that they are creative centers of cosmic 
meaning and that the world-life, on the human level, grows 
through them into a more significant future. 

We shall tell them that the ideals of life must constantly 
change, that no phase of human society is static, and that the 
central need of a vital religion is a method of progressive anal- 
ysis and clarification of the ideal so that program and tech- 
nique may grow with the changing life of the folk. 

We shall tell them that safety for the guidance of religion 
lies not in authority of book or priest or doctrine of the past; 
that in a growing world of changing problems and swiftly al- 
tering situations, authority can lie only in the method of sci- 
ence. 

We shall tell them that the religious task is the creation of 
a social structure, wide as the world, in which plastic human 
nature may develop the habits and attitudes which, in the co- 
operative activities of the shared life, will yield the values of 
the spiritual ideal—creative joy, friendliness, love, loyalty, 
peace, justice, and courage in the presence of the uncharted 
future; a society furnishing its own regenerative power by an 
education which will develop a people capable of creative 
thinking. 

We shall tell them that loyalty to the shared quest of the 
good life is the supreme challenge to man; that knowledge, the 
sciences, material resources, business, politics, and technology 
are, on the background of cosmic history, only tools for the 
service of the central ideal of living fully and beautifully. We 
shall tell them this until they laugh at the repetition of a state- 
ment so self-evident. 

We shall tell them that never before in the history of man 
was the race so well equipped with knowledge, scientific meth- 
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od, control of natural resouces and tools, to win through to the 
mastery of the evils which have stalked the paths of the cen- 
turies; that the intelligence and energies of mankind, conse- 
crated to the religious ideal, may now, at last, be competent 
to create the civilization and culture actualizing the values of 
the higher life. 

We shall tell them that the meaning of God for this age is 
not to be found by listening to the voices of the past or by 
searching in time-worn tomes or by treasuring the splendid 
gods of the fathers. Since man is a child of the planet, the uni- 
verse has significance of deepest importance for him. That sig- 
nificance may be found by asking in the light of the natural, 
social, and religious sciences what support and security the 
universe actually does give to our ideals and hopes. We shall 
say that a living religion is not mendicant, depending for the- 
ology upon tradition and rationalization. 

Standing in the midst of the whirling complexity of the 
modern world, it is not easy to follow the path of man’s quest 
of the values of life from the dawn of time, nor is it easy to 
chart with certainty the next step. We may be sure, however, 
that the strategists of religion are not all buried with the past 
and that the modern age will find its own world-view, its reli- 
gious ideal, and the program which will push open the gates to 


new conquests for the spirit of man. 
A. Eustace HAypon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[To be continued | 





THE EXPERIENCE UNDERLYING THE SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF AMOS 





D. E. THOMAS 
University of Missouri 





There are two attitudes of religion toward the state or po- 
litical government: the one, merely formal and perfunctory, 
politically influential or subservient; the other, ethical and 
vital, in which case religion has no less a function or intention 
than the moral renovation of the citizens of the state, and if 
need be, political reform, not in the interest of expediency but 
as the result of a growing sense of right. It is with the latter of 
these two views of the place of religion in social evolution that 
we are here to be concerned. In this view the growing appre- 
ciation of the true character of God is the motivating princi- 
ple, the dynamic element, the inherent inspiration toward so- 
cial righteousness in the political group. 

This in general was the Jewish philosophy of the state, 
and it comes down the centuries. We are not surprised, then, 
to see it definitely accepted and enunciated by the great proph- 
ets. Amos certainly makes God the center and heart of his 
social philosophy, even as the city populations of his time 
thought they were doing with their rich gifts which they were 
pleased to call sacrifices, and with their watchword, “The Day 
of Jahweh,” a sort of security charm. 

Now it was the task of Amos, out of a highly enriched reli- 
gious and social experience in which his God gained immeasur- 
ably in ethical character, to make this God, not a beautiful 
theory, but an awiu) rea)ity in the socia) thinking of his con- 
temporaries—a reality of such searching social and ethical im- 
portance as fo constitute it a new and startling motivation, 
even a stirring reve)ation, for thought and conduct. The fact 
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that Amos did not to any large degree succeed in his coura- 
geous undertaking does not make the study of the origin and 
the far-reaching importance of his social theories any less in- 
teresting and rewarding. 

If Amos were living and teaching today he would be de- 
nominated a practical social reformer, and his self-imposed 
task, put in sociological terms, would be “to break with tradi- 
tional and self-satisfied thinking, outlining a new and progres- 
sive policy on a rational and idealistic pattern for the social 
thought and practice of his national group.” If accepted it 
would mean at least a mild revolution in the fields of both 
thought and behavior; it would mean the detection by the 
body politic of certain sinister tendencies in social organiza- 
tion before they had gone past checking, and, as a result, such 
reforms both in individual attitudes and in group spirit as 
would bring about a healthy recognition of the rights of eco- 
nomic classes, and an impartial machinery of law and govern- 
ment. 

However, any attempt to put into scientific terms the pur- 
pose Amos had in mind is unsatisfactory, for as a matter of 
fact he was not a theorist or a dispassionate and detached stu- 
dent of social phenomena; he was not interested in reducing 
to the minimum the persona) equation involved in his observa- 
tions and conclusions. He was a fervid patriot, determined on 
stirring from their Jethargy and blindness his fellow-citizens, 
now imminent)y in danger of destruction, individually and na- 
tionally, because of certain social poisons that were freely 
coursing in the blood of the nation. If we find his analysis of 
social situations to be scientific and true to fact, it is so much 
the more extraordinary, for he was in no sense an impartial in- 
vestigator. If any great student of society ever had a definite 
goal set for himself and drove with steady tread toward that 
goal, that man was Amos. That he was at the same time an 
acute analyst, at least in the main outlines of his prognosis, 
time and history have abundantly proved. 
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Amos is an interesting study in the interplay of social and 


religious impulses and forces in the fashioning of a man’s men- 
tal habits and moral standards. It is worth our while to pene- 
trate a little more deeply into the reasons why the austere rus- 
tic of Tekoa, destined to a life of obscurity in the semi-arid 
hills of southern Judea, shook the foundations of the conven- 
tional city life of his day and his race, and has left to every age 
that must face similar problems of social ease and degeneracy, 


supported or at least condoned by a conventional religion 
shorn of moral power, the inspiration of a character that for 


sheer ruggedness and courage, for straight thinking and pun- 


gent speaking, and for freshness and vigor of moral persever- 
ance is perennially new. Especially does he seem born for our 


age and time and their problems, for no character could be 


more modern in his approach to socia) problems. 
Amos breaks forth like a crash of thunder from a clear 


sky. He is a moral genius out of time, sprung, as it were, full- 


grown from a moral God whom the world of his time scarcely 
dreamed to exist. His convictions, ““whatever may have been 


their source, were radically different from those of the people 


at large. His training in the desert, his travels to other coun- 
tries, his acquaintance with the ideals of former generations, 


together with his appreciation of those ideals, his study of Is- 
raelitish life—these, combined with the qualities of mind and 
heart bestowed upon him by an all-wise Providence, produced 
under the direction of that same Providence, certain convic- 
tions which he was enabled to express in a form destined to 
influence most vitally the whole trend of religious thought.’” 
It is argued and may be admitted that, if we had the materials 
covering the century preceding Amos, we should find that the 
Hebrews had made great strides during that period and that 
there is a much smoother transition to the ethical standards of 
Amos than we commonly think. However, the best apprecia- 
tion of this rugged prophet can be gained when we set him and 


? Harper, Amos and Hosea, pp. cxv and cxvi. 
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his strenuous teachings over against his contemporaries and 
their lax ideals and practices. 


There is a tendency on the part of some scholars, inasmuch 
as Amos couches his message often in the form of vision, to 
find the interpretation of his experience in this abnormal vi- 
sionary type. Now while Amos disowns any lineal right to be 
called a prophet, he is not ashamed to be so classed, if only the 
people do not think of him as a visionary or as one who claims 
his right to speak because of a highly wrought emotional ex- 
perience. The true nature of the prophet’s religious mind 
comes out in that passage (3:1—-8) made up of a series of 
beautiful figures and rhetorical questions and closing with the 
words, ‘The Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who can but prophe- 
sy?” In this section Amos would say that prophecy is not ec- 
stasy, but is strictly rational. There is a cause-and-effect rela- 
tion leading up to the necessity for prophesying, just as there is 
a cause-and-effect relation in the natural and the animal world. 


When we take careful note of this logical trait in the prophet 
and couple it with his acute powers of observation and analy- 


sis of social fact, it is hard to believe that he had a nature that 


would be to any degree controlled by the highly suggestible 


forms of subjective experience, or by religious conceptions 
that were worked out without regard to the practical needs of 


everyday life. 


We shall therefore proceed, in this brief analysis of Amos’ 


experience, on the assumption that, while Amos uses vision as 


aliterary vehicle to bear home to the people the seriousness of 
his messages of judgment, the message as such grows largely 


from a set of mental processes that arise out of the sharp con- 


trast between the two social classes or groups with which he 
has intimate contact; viz., the economically poor but morally 


abstemious Tekoan group and the luxuriously wealthy and 


morally lax group of the city civilization of Samaria. This anal- 
ysis proceeds also upon the well-known modern principle of 


criticism that there is nothing that drives a mind sensitive to 
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human worth and human suffering to question the reality and 
the moral worth of its own religious conceptions more quickly 
than the study of an industrial status supported by that reli- 
gion, in which men are exploited by men. This is much more 
quickly and keenly felt when the exploiters and the exploited 
are of the same racial stock. 

As one phase of his preparation for this true discernment, 
this ability to run a line direct to the worth of an individual 
human being, we may in passing call attention to Amos’ cos- 
mopolitanism. This trait is no more easily explained than 
some of his other discriminating insights. He did not discover 
this quality of mind already worked out for him. It may well 
be true, as a great commentator has said, that there were 
probably not fifty people in northern Israel who could under- 
stand Amos. There were novel elements in his teachings. It is 
doubtful whether any individual in his entire land could come 
within touch of him in the breadth and universalism of his 
great ethical ideas. Whether he derived them from travel, ob- 
servation, and reflection, we cannot be certain, but it was a 
well-grounded conviction of Amos—so strongly grounded, in 
fact, that he could use it as an argument against the false 
pride of his fellow-Hebrews—that Jahweh is a God of many 
peoples and that he is not partial to one group as over against 
others. Just at what time Amos had matured this conception 
we cannot tell, but at the time he delivered his diatribe against 
Israel it had already reached the stage of a well-defined con- 
viction. With this sort of broad-minded classification of na- 
tions in his thought, it is easy to see how Amos need not hesi- 
tate to hew to the line when he saw fit to deprecate the sharp 
class divisions among his own people. 

But the most telling influence in the genesis and formation 
of Amos’ social philosophy, an influence which made a pro- 
found and lasting impress upon his character, was the eco- 
nomic environment in which he spent his normal life. Amos’ 
neighbors—and no doubt he, too, for the greater part of his 
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life—did well to eke out a slender living in surroundings that 
drove men to most frugal, if not abstemious, habits of life. 
There may have been some compensations. At any rate they 
lived close to nature, even though that nature were harsh and 
forbidding. There was much time for reflection for those of 
them who ever got far enough away from home with its nar- 
row round of duties to find anything that was worth bringing 
back to reflect upon. This experience of going away from 
home had been one of the privileges of Amos, extending over 
a period of several years before his messages were finally ma- 
tured and delivered. He was of such an observing and inquisi- 
tive nature that he could not take the contrasting conditions 
between classes for granted. The oftener and the farther he 
went for new mental pabulum, the more deeply was he im- 
pressed with the great and cruel inequalities life afforded 
among groups, with the immense spread in opportunities to 
enjoy even the common goods of life that came to men in dif- 
fering geographical and economic environments. Each season 
as he returned from his business trips to the northern cities he 
was more impressed with these discrepancies; he brooded 
upon them; he knew his neighbors as hard-working, stern, 
sad-hearted men who little deserved the harsh climate, the 
severe storms, the arid barrenness of the land, the destructive 
wild animals from the caves, and the raiding Bedouin, all of 
which decimated their poorly nourished flocks and made ex- 
istence uncertain and hazardous. All this was soil suitable for 
the development of a religion austere and not enervating, of 


an ethic stern and not hedonistic, and of a social theory that 
harmonized with the economic atmosphere, but which, be- 


cause it did not offer the background suitable for the develop- 
ment of classes, was based upon fellow-feeling and sympathy, 
if not upon something approaching absolute human equality. 

But in contrast with this situation what did Amos find 
when he made his periodic visits to the rich cities of the North 
and came into intimate knowledge of, and relation to, the 
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business methods prevalent there? For it was with the busi- 
ness interests that he made his first contacts. One can easily 
imagine that his first reflection was upon the great differences 
in wealth and economic ease between these rich merchants 
and his own frugal neighbors in the hills. This may well have 
raised the puzzling problem of the impartiality of Jahweh, a 
question of which he had already theoretically disposed, but 
which issued forth afresh with each new experience. But it 
was not long before he made a new observation: there were 
the poor, in fact the poorest of the poor, in the city as well as 
in the hills; and these poor were poor in spite of the fact that 
they lived in the midst of plenty. Then he discovered that the 
rich were rich because they drove hard bargains and cheated 
and oppressed the poor, because they violated every canon of 
equality, and yet were doing so under the aegis of religion. 
This condition called for a thorough re-examination of the 
character of a God who could be pleased with the offerings of 
a people indulging such practices in daily conduct. On the 
basis of such discrepancies between profession and practice, 
two lines of research were opened up to the enkindled mind of 
the prophet: the first was social; the other, religious; the mo- 
tive prompting to both was ethical—simple, unadorned right; 
justice is the end to be sought. 

And justice to the prophet means a principle grounded in 
the far-reaching order of things involving the nature of God 
and the relation of God to man, or righteousness; but also the 
relation of man to man, which is the realm of social fair play. 
We may imagine that the first research expedition of the 
prophet’s mind, then, was into the man-to-man phase of the 
problem, for this was the natural contact point. We need not 
spend much time in reviewing what he found. Starting from 
the sharp and dishonest business practices which he had un- 
covered in the course of a day’s work, he found that the insti- 
tution of wealth with its prestige, its conspicuous display, its 
ease and profligacy, was at the root of many other questiona- 
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ble and artificial practices in the wider social life of the people. 
Possibly back of wealth and what it could buy we should place 
what Amos surely saw with clear eye, the inherent human im- 
pulse to aristocracy, to inequality of one sort or another, upon 
which instinct, when it is exploited, prestige always flour- 
ishes. But starting at this point the prophet soon saw that 
these evils do not cease their ravages at the border line of pure 
business; they extend themselves into the wider industrial sit- 
uation; they enter the home and the church, the courts and 
the government; there is no realm of life that is not invaded 
and finally devastated by the insidious outreach of this green- 
eyed monster. The final dastardly stroke of the system consists 
in its violation of the higher nature of man and the inher- 
ent nature of God. It paralyzes the ethical nature of its de- 
votees; it permits the repetition of the old phrases that are 
supposed to have ethical and religious meaning, but from 
which any vital content has departed. Finally, as Isaiah later 
so forcibly puts it, it not only subverts, but actually perverts 
men’s standard or scale of values so that they call evil good, 
and good evil. Such observations could have occurred only to 
a man of very fresh and vivid religious experience, as well as 
of a keen sensitiveness.,to vital human values. Here, in this 
combination, probably lay the real genius of the prophet, 
Amos. 

The problem has now shifted to the field of the nature of 
God, and it now becomes the difficult duty of Amos to get his 
God, as a righteous being and as a vitally important unit in 
the social life of the people, accepted for what he assuredly is: 
in the thinking and the behavior of everyday life. It is a subtle 
problem, for the people, in the use of their conventional forms 
and in the offering of their rich sacrifices, conceive themselves 
to be eminently religious and pleasing to God. It is not as 
though they professed no religion; in that case they could 
have listened to the prophet with a greater deference, if not 
with a greater degree of patience. But he deigns to differen- 
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tiate within the field of religion and to speak for Jahweh 
against their senseless forms. Now in such a situation there is 
only one of two courses open to the religious man who discerns 
the signs of the times. Either he must admit that religion is 
outgrown and must be relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
dreams, or he must insist that it has been prostituted to un- 
worthy ends, that it has ceased to keep pace with advancing 
life and life-needs, and has been made the support of a society 
incrusted with antiquated ideas and hardened into a status 
quo on a level far below that reached by present social intelli- 
gence—so far below, indeed, as to appear barbaric and trea- 
sonable to human progress. This latter stand Amos cou- 
rageously took, and he supported it with two unanswerable 
arguments: the righteousness of God and the reasonable cry 
for justice in man. These two great ideas are so complemen- 
tary as to complete the circle of logical reasoning and of social 
thinking. If justice of man to man is fundamental to progress, 
then impartial righteousness in the character of God is imper- 
ative; if God is essentially righteous, then he can accept noth- 
ing less than complete justice as an ideal for human society. 
But we cannot conclude even a brief survey of the proph- 
et’s genetic social experience without calling attention to an- 
other keen observation made by him, an observation which 
serves to interpret the character of Amos in a new light. It 
softens the harshness of his message and gives us at once a new 
sympathy with him in his attempts at reform; for this superfi- 
ciality of life affects not only those who indulge it and those 
who are at the moment oppressed by it, but it places a handi- 
cap upon the next and succeeding generations, the children of 
both rich and poor, those who are helpless in their physical 
and spiritual environment. One comes almost with surprise 
upon this note of the social responsibility of one generation for 
another. Godless parents beget children who must stumble 
blindly in their search for spiritual food which can satisfy their 
normal needs. A wealth-corroded society cringing before its 
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idols does not point its progeny to the living God who alone 
can assuage their normal spiritual thirst and keep them from 
fainting by the wayside.’ 

Amos, we take it, would have said—virtually did say— 
that the results of godlessness fall less heavily upon the gener- 
ation that practices it than upon those whom they beget; that 
men and women cannot ignore the practical implications of 
belief in a righteous God, in fundamental ethical principles, 
without wreaking upon their children an undeserved ven- 
geance. 


? See Amos 8 :11-14. 
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It is obvious that the famous statement to the effect that 
“the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch” is an in- 
teresting datum; that it is an important datum, while not so 
obvious, is none the less true. For if the nature of Christianity 
as a social movement is to be understood, its achievement of 
self-consciousness is a factor of prime importance in thus un- 
derstanding it. Yet, aside from the traditional views, there is 
hardly a phase in early Christianity where confusion is more 
evident. This is due, not merely to the difficulty caused by the 
condition of the sources, but to the fact that certain of the tra- 
ditions have become normative, and to the fact that the study 
of Chrisianity as a social movement has little appeal to many 
scholars. 

However, it is important to understand the elements in the 
process by which Christianity presently was making its way 
in the Graeco-Roman world, not adventitiously, but accord- 
ing to purpose and plan. It is important to understand them, 
not only for their own historical interest, but for the appre- 
hension of the movement in its larger aspects. It is possible 
to study these elements; their causal relationships are highly 
instructive for contemporary as well as for ancient control. 

To interrogate afresh the sources with this interest in mind 
requires the approach to the data through the sources which 
reflect the situations of the north, and particularly the north- 
east, Mediterranean coast. This is not merely to restate the 
traditions of the early chapters of Acts. Indeed, the tradi- 
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tions of these chapters are in need of radical revision. Writ- 
ten for a definite purpose, their purpose succeeded so well that 
the “theory” about which they were shaped has remained 
normative to this day. This “theory,” in brief, is that there 
was an official guidance and control of the early Christian 
movement which of necessity located its beginning and its di- 
rection in and from Jerusalem, In the interest of this idea 
Luke-Acts transfers the scene of the “resurrection appear- 
ances” from Galilee to Jerusalem, locates the beginning of 
the work of the disciples in the official center of Judaism, re- 
counts the early and successful offering of the good news to Je- 
rusalem Jews, and insists that when, by divine causation, the 
effort of evangelization moved gradually from the center of 
official Judaism to its periphery, and persecution led to the de- 
velopment of work outside Palestine, a group of leaders re- 
mained in Jerusalem, from which center they supervised the 
subsequent course of its activity. Acts, like the Fourth Gos- 
pel, declares that though opposition developed in the work 
with Jews, success was forthcoming. It makes clear that work 
among non-Jews was at an early period accomplished by these 
leaders. The basic idea is that Christianity began as a Jewish 
movement, and was directed and controlled by the group of 
Jerusalem disciples which was the original unit. Thus such a 
new departure as the work in Antioch, which had such far- 
reaching effect, was said to have been purposed by the divine 
Spirit—the most effective sanction known to the author of the 
work. Yet, even with this understanding of its origin, Acts re- 
counts the control of this new departure by the Jerusalem 
group. Thus the “theory” of the early chapters of Acts ac- 
counts for the transition of early Christianity from a Jewish 
to a gentile movement. 

In contradiction to this well-known and generally accepted 
“theory” are several basically important facts. First is the 
fact that although it is altogether probable that groups of dis- 


ciples carried on their particular way of life in Jerusalem, it is 
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nevertheless true that in the early days the non-Jewish, rather 
than the Jewish, elements were of primary importance to the 
continuity of the movement. In the first century the status of 
Galilee as a “gentile” region was indicative of much more than 
mere internal quarrels of slightly differing Jewish groups.’ The 
fact that Galilee was the home of the leaders of the new move- 
ment acted as a strong deterrent to the entertainment of its 


values by Jews such as those of the Jerusalemite environ- 
ment.* But this is not the sole item which is conveniently 


glossed over by Acts in the interest of its theory. Another 
equally revealing datum is the purpose in Luke-Acts which 


was served by the location of the “resurrection appearances” 
in Jerusalem, i.e., the location of an official “commission” in 
the center of Judaism. Hand in hand with this purpose is that 
in the point of view of Acts which led it to picture the offer of 
the good news first to native Jews, with the introduction of the 
Hellenistic Jews into the sketch only later, Yet this does not 
account for the early appearance of Christianity in such locali- 
ties as Damascus, Ephesus, and Rome. Since quite early there 
were disciples far from Jerusalem, it would appear that the 
congregations which thus sprang up at outlying points, rather 
than those in Jerusalem, were of the greater importance in the 
perpetuation of Christianity. 

Necessary stress is to be placed upon the emerging fact 


that the view presented in the traditions of Luke-Acts is 
(among other interests which entered into its purpose) a high- 


ly intellectualized accounting for the transformation of early 


Christianity from a Jewish to a Greek movement. Its abstrac- 
tion of what had been the facts in the case is that this was a 


part of the divine purpose: the preaching of the good news 
had begun in the center of Judaism; Judaism had been offered 


* Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 1st series, pp. 13, 15; J. H. 


A. Hart, “Philo and Catholic Judaism of the First Century,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, XI, 40; Biichler, The Political and Social Leaders of the Jewish Community 


of Sepphoris in the Second and Third Centuries. 
* Note this factor as it appears in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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its benefits; it had been divinely prevented from becoming a 
Jewish cult, and had, indeed, by no less authorization than the 
divine Spirit been directed to the Greek world. Study of other 
sources demonstrates that such points are particular introduc- 


tions of Luke-Acts; modifications introduced by the stil) later 
Fourth Gospel show that in some respects they were too radi- 


cal even for such a Hellenist as the author of that work. 


There were severa) features of early Christianity which 
militated against its ready acceptance by Jews. The apparent 


facts seem to be that it began in what twentieth-century sci- 


ence would ca)) abnorma) psychic behavior, and made its ap- 
peal in terms of apocalyptic imagery which, although popular- 


ly called Jewish, actually was current only in limited circles 
of Jews.’ The propaganda involving the identification of Jesus 
with the apocalyptic Messiah looked to Galilee as its place of 
origin. While, in the nature of the case, it is impossible to de- 
termine the content of its messages, it appears with a high 
degree of probability that as a personal religion a type of be- 
havior corresponding to the abnormal features of the circum- 
stances of its birth (i.e., the experiences of those leaders who 
became convinced that Jesus after his death was nevertheless 
alive) characterized certain aspects of the life of its adherents. 
They believed themselves to be open to possession by the di- 
vine Spirit, and behaved accordingly. That is, there were 


“spiritistic” qualities in their behavior. These factors, as ac- 
quaintance with contemporary Judaism will show, would dis- 


qualify the Christian propaganda from making a wide appeal 


to Jews who were inclined to follow the guidance of the more 
highly respected leaders of their way of life. Its Galilean origin 


would be against it in Jerusalem; its apocalypticism would 


appeal only to certain circles of Jews who were sympathetic 
with that emphasis, while it is entirely probable that the high- 


ly spiritistic aspect of their behavior which is so much stressed 


9M. Friedlander, Die religiosen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums in Zeit- 
alter Jesu. 
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in most of the sources would seem to their contemporaries to 
be “peculiar,” and therefore undesirable, as it would seem 
today.* The matter of the identification of Jesus as the apoca- 
lyptic Messiah has ever been one in which the Christian prop- 
aganda has been unsuccessful with Jews. Doubtless the tra- 
ditional lack of success in the early days was actually charac- 
teristic of the situation. The opinion may be risked that the 
life of those Jerusalemites who become adherents of the cult 
was thoroughly Jewish: possibly the sole difference between 
them and “Jews” would be their identification of Jesus as 
Messiah. If this were true, it would be very likely that all as- 
cription of spiritistic behavior to the leaders or members of 
this group was by the same process as that by which interests 
of the early Christians were in the Gospels read back into the 
life of Jesus. 

Thus it should occasion no surprise that early Christianity 
was more successful in non-Jewish than in Jewish localities. — 
In the antithesis, however, its position among Hellenistic Jews 
may well have been different. Matters vitally inhibitory to 
Palestinian Jews were not necessarily so to them.* To Hellen- 
istic Jews, much less interested in the institutional aspects of 
their religion, very largely without consciousness of such val- 
ues as the Temple with its cultus,’under the necessity of under- 
standing their Law rather differently from its current Jerusa- 
lem interpretation, in very definite relationship to non-Jewish 
culture, it was much easier to prove that Judaism was not a 
matter of circumcision of the flesh, but of the mind. This 
being true, it followed that Galilean origin was no necessary 
disability. It is equally apparent that behavior which might 
be regarded by Jerusalemite Jews as abnormal was by no 
means unusual to them. Spiritistic behavior, for example, was 


*Cf. Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 128 ff. 

* Cf, Lake’s discussion in The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 24 ff., of such tra- 
ditions as those of Josephus Antiq. xx. 2, 3, 4, and Philo de migratione Abrahami. 

° Cf. Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Early Christianity, I, 10 f. 
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common in the experiences which Philo describes. And since 
in the absence of proximity to Jerusalem they had long L-cen 
under the necessity of intellectual redefinition of their faith, 
it was at least possible for them to entertain the thought of a 
historic person’s being the Messiah, though this was probably 
not a matter of great importance. At any rate, it seems that 
Paul, who was by no means an innovator, regarded it as noth- 
ing remarkable to go to people of his race who, like himself, 
spoke the Greek language and were in other respects Hellen- 
ized. Nor did it seem to him that to go to Greeks who were not 
related to Judaism was a matter which required defense. 
While both Acts and the Fourth Gospel insist that both in 
the work of Jesus and in that of “the apostles” with the Jews 
there was notable success, the earlier sources plainly imply 
that the Christian movement had its first success in non-Jew- 
ish localities. The modification made by Acts is that its spread 
in these areas came only after the rejection of the primary 
offer of itself to Jews in the official center of Judaism, with 
divine leadership redirecting it after the offer was refused. 
However, once this offer had been made and refused, the 
greater part of the work outlines the subsequent progress of 
the movement, with steady shift of the center to Antioch, to 
Greece, to Asia, and to Rome. On the other hand, not only are 
the Pauline sources silent about any such delay of the evan- 
gelization in non-Jewish localities, but Paul specifically repu- 
diates all suggestion of relation between his work and any in- 
fluence from Jerusalem. His work was begun in the wider re- 
gion of the northeast Mediterranean coast; after mentioning 
this effort he speaks of work in Antioch. And even so, Paul 
was not the beginner of the evangelization of non-Jews.’ His 
efforts as a persecutor witness the currency of the movement 
long before he became its exponent; its presence in such cen- 


‘Cf. the pungent statement of Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity: 
“That Paul was a product of Gentile Christianity is perhaps nearer to the truth than 
was the Tiibingen view that he was its creator” (p. 110). 
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ters as Damascus and Ephesus previous to the advent of Paul 
in those cities is affirmed by Acts, while the formation of a Ro- 
man community was quite apart from his activity. Its early 
currency in Alexandria is another factor which appears with- 
out accounting for in Acts. It is odd in the extreme that while 
the later failure of Christianity in Palestine is readily admit- 
ted, it is nevertheless supposed by many that at the earlier 
period the situation was different. It would seem to be proba- 
ble that the lack of success in the work with Jerusalem Jews 
which was apparent later also characterized the earlier period. 
The convergence of several facts points to the likelihood that 
the extra-Palestinian work was attended by the greater result. 

It is most disappointing that our information about the 
work in Antioch and its environs is so meager. Fortunately the 
sources are of sufficient comprehensiveness to support a num- 
ber of observations. For example, it is significant that leader- 
ship in this work is alleged to have included Barnabas, Paul, 
and Peter. It is also significant that in the work developed at 
Antioch its character as Hellenistic only appears. There is no 
suggestion that any of the leaders represented that emphasis 
which has been named by modern scholars as “‘Jewish-Chris- 
tian.”’ One gathers from Paul the idea that the presentation of 
the Christian message to the people of the Antiochean group 
had been made as an altogether natural matter. As he says, it 
was only when the difference between their behavior and that 
of Jerusalem Jews was pointed out by visiting representatives 
of the latter point of view that there was made apparent suffi- 
cient consciousness of difference to cause conflict. Upon this 
event a number of important data come to light. It was only 
after such distinction was made that Peter, now a representa- 
tive of the extra-Palestinian movement, aligned himself with 
the Jerusalem group. This in itself is not so important as is 
the fact that in the work at Antioch, previous to the arrival of 
the Jerusalemites, Peter, equally with Barnabas and Paul, 
was a Hellenist. It should be obvious that the generally ac- 
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cepted idea of Peter as the exponent of “Jewish Christianity,” 
the idea popularized by the Tiibingen school, is but the result 
of widespread acceptance of the “theory” of Luke-Acts, and is 
striking testimony of the success of that work in its purpose. 
The control by Acts of the popular impression concerning 
the famous Judaizing dispute is another witness to the success 
of that work in realizing its purpose. It may now fairly be ad- 
mitted that all attempts to “reconcile” Acts 15 and Galatians 
2:1-10 are beside the point. May not the difficulty be re- 
solved by other means? It is quite evident that for purpose 
Luke-Acts reversed the older traditions of the “resurrection 
appearances,” in which it was followed by the Fourth Gospel 
(interestingly enough, the added epilogue of John 21 reverts 
to the Galilean location; was this because the other view was 
too radical and had to be mediated? ). May it not be that also 
for purpose Acts reversed the sequence of the stages by which 
the evangelization of Greeks received recognition? In other 
words, the “theory” by which Luke-Acts accounts for the 
transition of early Christianity from a Jewish to a Greek 
movement was so far-reaching in its implications that this in- 
terest determined the distribution of the materials of which 
the work was made. It is urged that it is a highly intellectual- 
ized accounting for facts which arose spontaneously; Christi- 
anity had from the first been successful among non-Jews, but 
in the view of Luke-Acts a sufficient reason must be alleged to 
justify the course. This sufficient reason, as Acts shows, was no 
less than divine direction. For this divine direction there must 
surely have been official authorization! Thus Acts 15 consti- 
tutes just such an authorization as somewhat later the Fourth 
Gospel cites in bringing the Greeks into the actual life-experi- 
ence of Jesus. It appears that here again the generalization of 
the Tiibingen school has become normative. To correct this 
perspective it is necessary to regard Acts with the same degree 
of objectivity as that with which the Fourth Gospel is studied. 
Once this is done, all necessity for supposing that there 
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was any degree of control of the early Christian propaganda 
from Jerusalem disappears. Were it not for the point of view 
of Acts, which has become so normative, it would be taken 
without question that the proponents of the good news op- 
erated at such places and times as favorable opening ap- 
peared. To be sure, for the area under consideration the earli- 
est sources picture only the Pauline work, but so far as this 
was characteristic it should be remembered that control by 
organization and officiary was not yet within the ken of the 
Christian groups; charismatic guidance was sufficient. Until 
Acts makes the assertion there would seem to have been no 
“council” of any sort in which the primary purpose was to 
take account of the method and the direction of the work. 
Characteristically, Paul cites quite a different reason for going 
to Jerusalem: he went “by revelation.” He insists that even 
after the matter of non-Jewish evangelization had been thor- 
oughly discussed the outcome was the complete justification 
of the previous course; he and Barnabas were to continue 
work in the extra-Palestinian localities, while those who had 
been cultivating the resources of Jerusalem were to continue 
to do so.* All this seems but to make the plainer the relation- 
ship of two differing and independent attitudes. Certainly 
what is known from other sources corroborates this; the dis- 
tinction was not between Jewish and gentile Christianity, but 
between the Christians of the non-Jewish groups on the one 
hand and Jews on the other. There was no difference between 
a Jewish Christian and a Jew; keeping the Law (including the 
law of circumcision) made one a member of the race and na- 
tion as well as of the religion. The distinction was not that of 
a degree of strictness with which the Law was kept; there 
were varying degrees of strictness among the different Jewish 
groups. To think of this as the basic interest in the develop- 
ment of the rising movement is to miss the point; to suppose 
that a difference of opinion on this point led to the direc- 


* Cf. Burton, Galatians, p. 97 f. 
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tion and control of its policies from the point of view of an 
“official” group in an “official” center is equally misleading. 

Another striking fact which appears from the same source 
is that the leadership in early Christianity, at least in this 
matter, was mainly outside the immediate followers of Jesus. 
It is noteworthy that Paul, in speaking of those who were apos- 
tles before him, does not mean merely the Twelve; he specifi- 
cally includes James (Gal. 1:19). Taken as a problem by it- 
self, the position in early Christianity of the so-called “twelve 
apostles” is an engaging puzzle. Certainly in the earliest tra- 
ditions they do not stand out as important. Luke-Acts and the 
Fourth Gospel, as later than Paul, Mark, and Matthew, cor- 
respondingly add to their positions in the direction of the de- 
velopment which is clearest seen in the post-New Testament 
period, when their romantic and heroic histories are given 
them. But in so far as earlier traditions picture the continuity 
of the Christian movement, the leadership fell to others. Was 
this because these followers of Jesus (whether or not there 
were actually twelve is unimportant) were, like him, thor- 
oughly Jewish, so that, as distinct from those who were char- 
acterized by a greater susceptibility to spiritistic behavior, 
they maintained the more thoroughly Jewish elements of their 
faith, and failed to differentiate themselves, as the more un- 
stable elements in the movement did, from Judaism? At all 
events, according to the earlier traditions only Pet«. and the 
shadowy John (aside from the alleged martyr, James) stand 
out as leaders in the new movement from the group of the im- 
mediate followers of Jesus. This fact is important with refer- 
ence to the Hellenistic character of early Christianity. 

Tn fine, then, it appears that Christianity was from a very 
early period current among Hellenists. Its presentation to the 
Greeks was a natural phenomenon. Here, again, the realiza- 
tion of what was the fact is inhibited largely because the 
presentation of Acts has been followed in the view that the 
“missionaries” in carrying their propaganda to a new place 
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characteristically went first to the local synagogue, where in- 
evitably, after they had first offered the new faith to Jews, 
their offer was rejected, so that only after this were its bene- 
fits offered to non-Jews. According to Acts, this was the prac- 
tice until the mission reached Corinth. It may be questioned 
whether, if the Pauline sources only were available, this view 
would have been obtained. The feature in this point of view 
which may be regarded with suspicion is that in Acts the 
speeches, such as that alleged to have been made in the syna- 
gogue of Pisidian Antioch, form a part of the apologetic pur- 
pose of the work which is so evident in the speech of Stephen. 
This is not to question whether or not Paul went to the syna- 
gogues of the Hellenistic Jews, but rather the insistence that 
such a course as is described was an invariable part of his con- 
sciously developed method. From Paul himself one gathers 
the impression that his turning to the Greeks was guite a nat- 
ural course; so natural, indeed, that it was not until a relative- 
ly late point in his work was reached that any explanation or 
defense of this method appeared. Romans 9-11 reads like a 
thoroughly reasoned answer to the question, not, Why have 
Greeks so readily accepted the good news, but, Why have 
Jews not done so? To be sure, the theological background of 
such a leader as Paul, or, indeed, any Jew, Hellenistic or oth- 
erwise, would make it necessary to assume the prior right of 
the Jew in the matter, but the evident fact was that regardless 
of right the non-Jew had availed himself of his privilege, while 
the Jew had not. It was the latter fact, not the former, which 
was a problem. Of course the contrary point of view in Acts is 
the same attitude of the defense of Christianity which is ap- 
parent in the Fourth Gospel. 

Equally important with the recognition of racial and na- 
tional elements in the character of early Christianity is the 
recognition of cu)tura) forces in its environments. It is stead- 
ily becoming clearer that, whatever may have been the degree 
or the immediacy of the influence of contemporary religions, 
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there was an adjustment of early Christianity to its environ- 
ment in the direction of current forms and practices. In any 
letter of Paul to one of his churches it is easy to see that per- 
sons whose manners of thought were shaped by forces of their 
Hellenistic environment readily adopted Christianity in the 
form in which it was offered in these localities. In other words, 
the development of early Christianity will be understood as its 
processes were social. Thus the very reasons which caused the 
non-responsiveness of Jews led to acceptance by non-Jews, for 
whatever was the specific force of the intellectual formulation 
of the Christian message, its effectiveness was evident when 
regarded as a salvation cult, rather similar to other cults quite 
familiarly known in the Greek world. Doubtless the exotic, 
oriental quality which it possessed by reason of the Jewish re- 
lationship of its Lord, coupled with the oriental enthusiasm of 
its evangelists, was highly in its favor. Certainly nothing is 
plainer than the ready adjustment of Christianity to the cul- 
tural forces of the Greek world. 

Similarly, the racial factor was of deep-seated influence in 
its effect upon the developing movement. To put it briefly, 
this was the matter which completed the course undertaken 
when the movement became current in Hellenistic Judaism. 
This may much more easily be understood when the data con- 
cerning circumcision are regarded less as a point involving the 
degree to which the Jewish Law was to be kept than the mat- 
ter of joining the Jewish nation or race. It should be kept in 
mind that to anyone living outside Palestine the entire matter 
of the observance of the Jewish Law was greatly modified. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that keeping this Law was 
even for Palestinian Jews a relative matter; there were strict- 
er and more liberal customs, and presumably one might find a 
group in which a suitable interpretation might be easily possi- 
ble. Circumcision, however, involved membership in the Jew- 
ish nation or race. Naturally, as the Christian propaganda be- 


came current among Hellenists, its acceptance was the readier 
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as it did not involve thisrite. Here the rdle of the “god-fearer” 
may well have been important; since Christianity offered to 
these persons every value which Judaism offered, without this 
embarrassment, it, rather than Judaism, secured their adher- 
ence. 

Thus seen, the arguments of Paul concerning circumcision 
appear clearly. He correctly sees that for a Greek Christian to 
become circumcised is the crux of the whole matter; he has 
then ceased to belong to the Christian group; Christ profits 
him nothing; he is under obligation to keep the whole Law. 
Otherwise the mere matter of, for example, observing the Sab- 
bath after the Jewish fashion is unimportant. To do this 
would be merely a certain peculiarity for a Christian, not a ne- 
cessity; the Gospels pointed out later that strict habits in this 
matter were not Characteristic even of Jesus. But to become 
circumcised meant the complete loss of status. 

This is to say that the progress of Christianity is to be un- 
derstood as a social, much ess as an inte)lectua), matter. To 
be sure, there was didactic, and therefore intellectual, content 
in the messages of the early evangelists. But this was rightly 
regarded by their hearers as of secondary importance. What 
was desired by the individual who became an adherent to a 
Christian group was salvation and protection; no national 
faith secured these values, but Christianity offered itself for 
this purpose with such attractiveness that it made a pro- 
nounced impression upon individuals who were conscious of 
this need. It was doubtless not accidental that the form which 
it took was very similar to that of other cults which were at- 
tempting to fulfil the same purpose. Since Christianity found 
its readiest response in situations which had developed in this 
manner as usual in the Greek world, it made such adjustment 
to popular demand as experience demonstrated was necessary. 

These things being true, it is not surprising that tradition 
declares that it was in Antioch, the great Greek city of the 
northeast, that the followers of the Christ cult were first called 
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by their distinctive name, “Christians.” Neither is it surprising 
that it is in a source emanating from this same territory that 


the name of the cult as “Christianity” (xportanoyos) first 
appears. It was Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who, as far as is 


known, first used the term.’ Certainly when a name for the 
cust members has been coined, when a name for the movement 


likewise is used, when it is organized to the point that it has its 


definitely differentiated officiary, and when its adherents are 
under the necessity of defending it, there has been born a self- 
consciousness. The movement has individuality, and is pur- 
suing its course as a definitely identified entity, not advent- 
tiously, but according to its own purpose and plan, Certainly 
im these early second-century sources the differentiation from 
other religious groups is plain. There was no possibility, for 
example, of confusing Christianity with Judaism. [tis Ignatius 
who says, “It is monstrous to talk of Jesus Christ and to prac- 
tice Judaism. For Christianity did not base its faith on Juda- 
ism, but Judaism on Christianity” (Magnesians x. 3), and “If 
anyone interpret Judaism to you do not listen to him, for it is 
better to hear Christianity from the circumcised than Judaism 
from the uncircumcised” (Philadelphians vi. 1). Nothing can 
be plainer than the conscious distinction of the two groups. 
This is plain early in the second century; are any of the inter- 
mediate steps discernible? It may be pointed out that here 
there is a remarkable correlation with the data of the New 
Testament, It has long been noted that the Fourth Gospel 
takes a very objective attitude toward Judaism. The Synoptic 
Gospels differentiate, with a degree of verisimilitude, between 
the various groups within Judaism. But the Fourth Gospel, 
while it occasionally speaks of Pharisees, priests, etc., habitu- 
ally lumps all together and speaks, time after time, of “the 
Jews.” This is taken quite properly to show that by the time 
the work was written the distinction between the church and 
the synagogue was sufficiently advanced that there was a 


* Magnesians x. 1, 3; Romans 3:3. 
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consciousness of the distinction. So thoroughly does the con- 
sciousness of the difference between the group with which the 
author takes his stand and “the Jews” operate in the entire 
content of the Fourth Gospel that a careful reading of the 
work with this interest in mind is highly instructive. For ex- 
ample, note how in the alleged speeches of Jesus in which the 
Jewish Law is discussed it is consistently referred to as “your 
Law,” as though Jesus’ own standpoint was as objective as 
that of the writer of the Gospel. Jesus, according to this 
source, habitually uses the same expression which is put into 
the mouth of Pilate when he was speaking to “‘the Jews” 
(18:31). To be sure, this distinction in the Fourth Gospel has 
long been noted. Attention is called, however, to the fact that 
the same distinction appears in the Acts. Only in the Fourth 
Gospel and in this work in the New Testament is this factor 
present in a noticeable degree. Much has been made of the 
number of times the identification “the Jews” appears in the 
Fourth Gospel; *° the frequency in Acts is equally significant.” 
Similarly, there is close correlation in the Fourth Gospel and 
Acts in the terminology of Greek nationality. The data are 
very instructive, as a glance at Moulton-Geden will show. The 
facts demonstrate, then, that between the later half of the 
first century and the early years of the second, at least in the 
milieux of the north and northeast Mediterranean coast, Chris- 
tianity had sufficient self-consciousness so that its individuali- 
ty was distinguishable both by social groupings and by term- 
inology. 

It follows, of course, that the data before cited are but def- 
inite witness to a status which was doubtless current some 
time before specific reference demonstrates its existence. It 
seems to be safe to infer that since from the beginning the 
movement had appealed with greater success to non-Jews, 

»° Sixty-eight is the number in W H. 


“ The plural, as commonly used in the Fourth Gospel, occurs sixty-nine times; 
the singular, used in identifying an individual, occurs ten times. 
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and since its ready acceptance in the wider Roman world had 
secured such adjustments in its form that it made its appeal 
as a non-nationalistic salvation cult, its further development 
was naturally as a Greek movement. As such several of its 
values which had been obtained from its rise within Jewish 
traditions appeal as exotic oriental features are known to have 
appealed,” while others, such as the apocalyptic aspects, by 
natural evolution were relegated to positions of lesser impor- 
tance. As a non-nationalistic movement, the question of rela- 
tion to Judaism, a national faith, readily determined the an- 
swer to all dependent questions, such as that of circumcision. 
The result was that as early as the middle of the first century 
it was altogether evident that the movement was rapidly 
spreading among non-Jews and was having such insignificant 
success among Jews that to such a one as Paul, who, though a 
leader of the movement among non-Jews, none the less had a 
theological background which included many items of Jewish 
origin, the apparent lack of response on the part of Jews was 
a most disturbing problem. Naturally the leads which seemed 
to offer the greatest promise of result were followed, with such 
outcome that Christianity was soon spread over the entire 
north coast of the Mediterranean, and was doubtless by the 
same time current in Alexandria and perhaps in North Africa. 

It then seems to be fair to conclude that early Christianity 
obtained its individuality from the character which it assumed - 
as one of the salvation cults of the Hellenistic world. That 
Acts, which offers so sophisticated an idea of the Jewish char- 
acter of the movement, should be the source in which it is 
noted that “the disciples were called Christians first in Anti- 
och” is the more interesting. Doubtless Harnack’s view, that 
the name was coined by outsiders, is correct:** the cult was 
notable as offering redemption in the name of Xpwrés; its 
adherents were therefore Xpioriavoi. These characteristics, 


* Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, pp. 20-45. 
* Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Early Christianity, I, 54. 
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which it has been the task of this study to point out, were 
more important than the name; certainly it was important 
that early Christianity had the adaptability to render it serv- 
iceable to the peoples of the world. Had it been the Jewish 
sect which it was alleged to be, it should certainly have be- 
come quite as inconsequential as were the Jewish Christians 
mentioned by Jerome. 

The appearance of self-consciousness in the Christian 
movement in other centers than the environs of Antioch offers 
as interesting information. It may be briefly mentioned that 
in the localities farther to the west the sources call attention 
to the rise of the sectaries, with the consequent necessity for 
the definition of acorrect standard. In the same milieu this and 
the similar factor of competition with Hellenistic Judaism call 
into being such a work as Justin’s Against Trypho. It would 
appear that such forces as the necessity of distinguishing be- 
tween Christianity and Hellenistic Judaism and the further ne- 
cessity of the defense of the movement were the prime factors 
in local differentiation. Apologetic in the broader meaning of 
the term was an early necessity in the movement, as has been 
seen in the Fourth Gospel and Luke-Acts, but the apologies, 
properly so-called, considerably refine the problems. In view 
of the interests studied above it is significant that so far as the 
earliest of the apologies, Te Preaching of Peter, can be re- 
constructed, it distinguishes Christians from both Jews and 
Greeks. The defenses of Christianity in the light of the perse- 
cutions bring the consciousness of the movement into high re- 
lief. From them one learns that Christians wished to be regard- 
ed as normal citizens of the empire, subject to no disability by 
reason of their religious allegiance. There could be no possi- 
bility of failure to recognize their individuality. In Alexan- 
dria, however, it would appear that such was the character of 
Judaism as Hellenistic that the differentiation of Christianity 
from it was upon the basis of an intellectual determinate to a 
much higher degree than was true of other localities. Here, if 
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anywhere, it would be proper to apply “Jewish” as an adjec- 
tive with Christianity. But even so, once the differentiation 
was made, the claim for Christianity’s priority was aggressive- 
ly urged. In Alexandria the school also was a factor in the ob- 
taining of individuality, as it was not elsewhere. The two 
forces together were of sufficient effectiveness so that doubt- 
less they go far toward explaining the character of the later 
Christianity of the region, the region from which came the 
first systematic theology of the Christian church. 

These later items point the more clearly to the fact that it 
was the character which Christianity obtained by adapting it- 
self to the Graeco-Roman world which gave it the vital power 
to make it the world-movement which it became. In no period 
of its history is it more interesting to perceive the play of char- 
acteristics as in that in which it obtained its earliest self-con- 
sciousness. Careful scrutiny of the available sources shows 
that the features of its adaptability in these earlier periods 
were the determinants which gave the new religious move- 
ment its individuality. 
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The problem of modern missions resolves itself in terms of 
conflicting mores, for the missionary is not merely an expo- 
nent and emissary of some great religious organization. He is 
pre-eminently a product of his own culture group, and his men- 
tal synthesis accordingly reflects the dominant moral and aes- 
thetic beliefs and practices of the civilization he represents, as 
well as the creeds and ideals of the faith of his fathers. Sud- 
denly, as if in a dream, he is dropped into a new and strange 
order of things. He sees heavily veiled Moslem ladies seated 
on cushions smoking narghiles and clothed in heavy layers of 
long garments that look like bundles of bedclothes. Or if per- 
chance he is landed in the Dutch East Indies, he sees them 
stripped to the waist, wearing nothing but single short skirts 
and light headdresses. These people, too, have their folkways, 
their mores and tribal lore. The mind of the native is not a 
nature-abhorred vacuum seeking to be filled with a new mes- 
sage, a strange new system of ideas, beliefs, and values. It, 
too, is a synthesis which reflects the dominant moral and aes- 
thetic ways of his ancestors. 

At first there is much novelty to excite the interest and 
stimulate the curiosity of the missionary. Now and then there 
is profound disgust intermingled with his varied reactions, 
and as the fascination of novelty presently wears away, a posi- 
tive feeling of revulsion gains ascendancy. The end of the 
first year finds him thoroughly disillusioned and extremely 
pessimistic. This is the critical period of his experience, and 
either he breaks under the strain and goes back home or else 
he finds himself interested in the human aspect of the situa- 
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tion and undertakes the long and arduous task of learning the 
language. The missionary makes the adjustment, not the na- 
tive—that is, not yet—and the problem of the missionary is 
reduced to elements of discordant folk-ways and mores of his 
own and his chosen people. 

Unless the missionary has been a student of anthropology 
he finds this problem infinitely complicated. Quite naturally 
he regards his own ways as eternally and universally right, 
while the ideas and beliefs of his native inferiors are thought 
to be wrong. This attitude of mind does not relieve the prob- 
lem of adjustment. If he ridicules or merely laughs at the 
childish ways of the people, he loses all contact; for nothing is 
more offensive to the primitive man than to be put out of face 
with his own people. But eventually the missionary learns the 
language and is able to speak with the people formally and 
otherwise. Now he finds that the natives have a slant of their 
own on what he tells them and that they interpret his remarks 
from their own viewpoint. To become Christians, they say, 
would be to give up their own ancestral gods and to accept the 
ancestral gods of the Christians. In one way or another a few 
are persuaded to make the radical move. The native so con- 
verted, however, does not destroy his ancestral tablet; he 
merely removes it from his home to a special sanctuary where 
he goes for private worship when he feels the need of it. In 
one instance in the Far East this unique place of worship is lo- 
cated on the mission compound, only a few steps from the 
doors of the Christian church. 

The inquirer interested in the new way of life may be a 
polygamist. Here is a new problem for the missionary. As a 
Christian he could hardly permit a violation of the moral code. 
But the first wife is barren and the second has several chil- 
dren. Both have formally disavowed the gods of their fathers 
and accepted the household gods of their husband. To desert 
one of them would be to make her an outcast without means 
of livelihood. Meanwhile the children need a mother’s care 
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and a father’s support, and thus the missionary is persuaded 
to accept polygamists into the Christian fold. This has been 
done frequently by many missionaries, and in various other 
ways adjustments are made by both sides. The convert, for 
example, is obliged to pass through three stages before he be- 
comes a full-fledged Christian, The first stage is that of the 
inquirer, whose motives need to be tested in order to guard 
against “rice Christians,” like the sick Malayan who sent for 
the missionary to be baptized and after winning his consent 
demanded an advance fee of two dollars. His purpose tested, 
he becomes a probationer. In this period he is instructed in 
the faith, and the missionary looks for concrete evidence of a 
shift in values and belief. At a regular prayer meeting a Ma- 
layan probationer offered thanks that she had not beaten her 
servant for three weeks, or cheated the “old man” over the 
same period, or accepted the caresses of strangers, This stage 
satisfactorily completed, the neophyte in faith becomes a reg- 
ular member of the church and is admitted to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Even now he is scarcely a half-baked Christian, for sup- 
pose his child becomes dangerously ill and he is faced with a 
very practical situation and desires immediate results. If the 
missionary cannot give the needed relief, the native goes to 
the medicine man or to the witch doctor and offers prayers at 
the altar of his ancestors. Religion with most primitive peo- 
ple is a very practical matter and greatly interwoven with the 
mores. They are interested in harvests, health, and happiness, 
and their gods are the great fulfillers of all human desire. Are 
the Christian gods more powerful? This is the all-important 
question, and the intelligent missionary in one way or another 
may prove that his gods are more powerful. He will give the 
people relief in distress, food and drink when needed, medical 
remedies for all sorts of ills and ailments, and knowledge of 
many strange new worlds of which they never dreamed. The 
social process of adjustment revolves about the mores, and 
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clearly there is give and take on both sides, some of which is 


conscious and some of which is indirect and involuntary. 
One of the best known of sociological dictums is the terse 


aphorism, “The mores make everything right’’; this is tanta- 


mount to Westermarck’s anthropological theory of moral con- 
duct, in which the central thought is that emotional reactions 


of approval and disapproval determine what is right and 


wrong. Another American sociologist, quite as famous as the 
author of Folkways, precisely reverses this view and states 


emphatically, ““The mores make everything wrong.”’ And a 


third writer of equal repute, denying both extremes, argues in 
favor of objective standards such as group survival, physical 


and mental fitness, and aggregate power. Professor Carver, 


in his Essays in Social Justice, even goes so far as to maintain 
the existence of certain inherent laws of right, and gives un- 


stinted praise to that thundering apostle of universal justice, 


Thomas Carlyle. But the easy generalizations of moral philos- 
ophers evade the essential problem, and the latter lose them- 


selves in endless labyrinths of metaphysical speculation. Races 


and nations of widely different standards have risen to power 
and achieved the glory of empire, and we do not know of any 


criteria excepting the most general, as health, achievement, 
and dominion. But these could not be taken as a vindication 
of the decalogue in any proper scientific sense, since other very 
different codes have met precisely these tests; nor could they 


be taken to show the validity of any particular moral system. 
The anthropologists appear to stand upon more substantial 


ground, and their theory would be acceptable were it not for 


the fact that the mores change from time to time and children 
may be found approving ardently of the very things their 


fathers and grandfathers passionately disapproved; evidently 


there are external forces of which the internal is only the re- 
flection. Among these may be mentioned socio-legal controls, 


as majority votes, mass power, and the force of tradition; 
psycho-social controls, as shibboleths, dramatic oratory, and 
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many forms of suggestion and imitation ; intellectual controls, 
such as discoveries and inventions; pathological controls, as 
death, disease, and degeneration: economic, as modes of pro- 
duction and standards of living; also many forms of organic 
controls, as neurological, biochemical, and otherwise; all of 
these and many more such causes determine the movement of 


the mores. A genera) subjective standard of approval) or dis- 
approval merely shows that these causes have become defi- 
nitely crystallized in the social mind and reinforced with 
strong emotional sanctions of custom, religion, and law. 

The missionary movement of any religion is at bottom an 
important aspect of cultural imperialism, and in some in- 
stances it appears to be an innocently camouflaged vanguard 
of colonial and economic exploitation. The missionary with 
his gospel of salvation is followed by the trader and his wares; 
the trader, in turn, by the soldier and his guns; and the latter, 
in turn, by the justice and his court; and so finally the mores 
of the missionary become legally binding upon his subject peo- 
ple. Might makes right, whether by peaceful penetration via 
the missionary and the trader or by abrupt means of open con- 
quest; yet, paradoxically enough, right makes might, as wit- 
ness the independence movement in Egypt under the leader- 
ship of Zaghloul Pasha, or the more spectacular Indian move- 
ment led by Mahatma Gandhi, or, again, the nationalist move- 
ment of the Chinese and its effect upon extra-territoriality 
and the legal status of foreigners, 

It would, however, be a grave error to assume that all mis- 
sionaries have aimed either directly or indirectly to displace 
the native mores with their own. The situations described in 
this discussion are definitive and final disproof of this kind of 
interpretation, and similar examples taken from some signifi- 
cant recent developments in Japan, China, and India, as well 
as Syria, could readily be multiplied. Enthusiasts for missions 


at home are more likely to regard the work of missionaries as 


an organized effort to impose an occidenta) culture upon an 
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oriental people than the missionaries themselves, especially 
after they have had some experience on the field. And there 
are always the cynically inclined who regard the whole matter 
as a somewhat sentimental affair. Nevertheless, no effort is 
made here to disguise the fact that in all too many cases the 
missionary adventure has been badly handicapped, if not al- 
together vitiated, by attitudes of ethnic superiority, smug 
complacency, and condescension. This is a danger to which 
the missionary purpose is liable in a very particular way be- 
cause of the character of the enterprise. There is, however, 
evidence of a very substantial nature, here set forth, which 
shows at least that many missionary undertakings are con- 
ceived more broadly and carried on in a more human way than 
is supposed by those who regard all such work as designed di- 
rectly or otherwise to uproot the mores. It is not the special 
task of this paper to analyze the unfortunate results of those 
missionary efforts which are idealized falsely and adminis- 
tered badly; it is rather to point out by contrast that many 
modern missionary adventurers are undertaking a magnificent 
task and avoiding completely the interpretation that Christi- 
anity is endeavoring to displace native customs. 
Comprehensive missionary drives of the evangelical 
churches of North America developed shortly after the war 
give an idea of the extent of the movement. The great success 
of the Methodist Centenary Campaign made possible the re- 
alization of a hitherto unequaled missionary program. The 
Presbyterians organized the New Era movement, which con- 


templated an extension of already wide missionary activities. 


Baptists, North and South, increased the scope of their mis- 


sionary operations, and most significant of all was the budget 


and foreign missionary program of the Interchurch World 


Movement of North America, Thirty denominations worked 
together in a total budget calling for $336,777,572, of which 


$107,661,488 was set aside to finance foreign missions. Not 
all of the denominational drives were equally successful; the 
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Baptists, who provided for annual instalments over a five-year 
period, have fallen far short of expectations; but the move- 
ment as a whole was unprecedented in scope and magnitude. 

T he Christian Occupation of China, a missionary atlas, re- 
ports that in 1907, 37 per cent of the foreign missionaries in 
China were American, and 52 per cent, British; in 1922 these 
proportions were precisely reversed. There are some 8,000 
missionaries in China, and America is spending a cool $r0,- 
000,000 annually on mission work in that country. Mr. Lewis 
S. Gannett, writing in the Nation, states that the missionary 
invasion of China is increasingly an American campaign, con- 
ducted by Americans ‘“‘with American methods of statistical 
efficiency, gymnasium camouflage, mass-advertising propa- 
ganda, and Rotary-club enthusiasm.” Two and one-half mil- 
lions of Chinese now call themselves Christian; 200,000 chil- 
dren daily attend the 7,000 Christian missionary schools; 
2,000 young men and women are in Christian colleges; and 
330 Christian hospitals provide the only modern facilities of 
medical treatment and care that China possesses. 

There are missionaries of dynamic morality, not zealots, 
but judicial and essentially conservative in nature, who live 
out their ideals perhaps at the cost of connection with the 
boards at home. Dr. Van Dyke, for many years a missionary 
to Syria, though born, reared, and educated in America, con- 
sidered himself, and spoke of himself, as a Syrian. He adopted 
the native dress, became skilled in the Arabic language, and 
otherwise identified himself with the Syrian community. He 
wrote several books in Arabic which proved him to be a mas- 
ter of style and diction; the language of these volumes is spok- 
en of by competent Syrian critics as very beautiful. Syrian 
history was as familiar to him as his own national history, and 
he knew the practical difficulties with which the people had to 
contend. Instead of assuming complacently the superiority of 
his own religious and cultural tradition and concerning him- 
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self with statistical reports of enrolment in the mission schools 
and churches, be became a Syrian citizen and a scholar, 

Similarly, there is a description of a German adventurer 
among the North American Indians. Coming to this country 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century, he gave up 
everything that was native and national to him, at least as far 
as he was able to do so. He became adept in the language and 
invented a set of characters to serve as a foundation of a writ- 
ten language. He wrote treatises on bark and taught the peo- 
ple the use of the characters. Native dress, manners of speech, 
and conventionalities he made his own, with the curious ex- 
ception of the war dance, in which he did not participate al- 
though he did not disapprove of it. The Indians were taught 
the use of the measuring stick and many other useful arts, and 
he protected them in their barter with the French and the 
English. The latter finally learned of the man who was teach- 
ing the natives practical things and set about to capture him. 
Imprisoned in one of the southern coast states, he seemed to 
enjoy a kind of satisfaction in his martyrdom, and long after 
his death the natives inquired about him; it appears they 
never wholly got over a very natural suspicion. Some sup- 
posed that he was a spy and that his acquired knowledge 
would be used against them. 

The more conventional and extreme type of missionary 
stands in sharp contrast. He is a doctrinaire, if not a fanatic, 
and interested in the letter of the law. Far from adapting him- 
self to the new conditions of life and approaching the natives 
on their own level, he holds himself aloof and apart. He has 
something to give them and he does it with condescension. His 
chief concern is for the task of making converts, and he is much 
interested in mission compounds, schools, churches, and sem- 
inaries. Periodical statistical reports sent to the boards at 
home tell of enrolment, attendance, contributions, plans and 
projects. By a process of accommodation, work of this kind 
may develop into something worth while, as in the case of the 
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University of Beirut, with its well-appointed medical school, 
nurses’ training school, various other professional schools, hos- 
pitals, and courses in the liberal arts. But this is not the gen- 
eral thing. 

Too frequently the work of missions is based upon a nar- 
row religious conception. The universality of sin as the mis- 
sionary defines it and the need for the message of Christianity 
as the missionary conceives it are positive and fundamental. 
Accordingly, we find it customary, among some of the older 
missionaries especially, to regard the folk-ways and mores of 
foreign people as distinctly inferior to their own, if not abso- 
lutely immoral. In order to emphasize the needs of the people 
and incidentally to increase the vitality of the purses of the 
folks at home, spurious stories are spread in writing and in lec- 
ture of social and economic conditions, of customs, moral 
standards, and daily habits of living. Syrians have been de- 
scribed as a barbarous or a semibarbarous people. A certain 
missionary wrote of them that it was customary for the men to 
fasten their wives to the plow beside the oxen. And at one of 
the meetings of the North Dakota Ministerial Conference of 
the Interchurch World Movement of North America it was re- 
ported that mules were so expensive in Turkey that women, 
who could be purchased at fifteen cents a head, were yoked 
six abreast to plow the farmers’ fields. One has only to read a 
book like Samuel Zwemer’s Islam, a Challenge to Faith to re- 
alize how painstakingly Moslem ethics, institutions, and cus- 
toms are depreciated by missionaries. He speaks of their “low 
ideals of character,” “lying as a fine art,” “the social bank- 
ruptcy of Islam,” “the appalling extent of illiteracy,”’ and the 
“superiority of Christian ethics.” Of course such books are 
not designed to circulate among the people described; here 
they are prohibited for obvious reasons. They are intended 
rather to flatter gullible Americans and to loosen their purse 
strings. 

It is clear that missions based exclusively upon a doctri- 
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naire religious foundation always offer something from above 
downward. As expressed by William Graham Sumner, “They 
contain an assumption of superiority and beneficence. We 
think that our ways are the best and that their superiority is so 
obvious that all heathens, Mohammedans, Buddhists, etc., 
will, as soon as they learn what our ways are, éagerly embrace 
them.” The missionary is usually quickly disillusioned in re- — 
spect to the latter point, especially where the group conscious- 
ness of a people is highly organized, as among Moslems. His 
denunciations and passionate appeals fall upon hard and stony 
ground, for he fails to understand the ethnocentrism of his 
‘ own and other groups of people, nor does he appreciate the 
fact that the mores are historic products, the result of a long 
period of social change and evolution, and therefore essential- 
ly vital and organic in the sense that they are better adapted 
to the material conditions of living than his own mores. Rev. 
C. W. Gilkey, D.D., who has returned recently from an ex- 
tended tour of India, writes as follows: “Our creeds and 
churches are in large part the products of a western history 
and setting which the Orient will never adopt and is increasing- 
ly unwilling to accept as determinative, because it has a his- 
tory and a culture of its own.” This view is rejected by the 
older type of missionary, not only in practice, but also in the- 
ory. That the organic character of non-Christian religions is 
not recognized is explicitly brought out by Wuttke in his 
Christian Ethics. “Islam,” he writes, “finds its place in the 
history of the religious and moral spirit, not as a vital organic 
member, but as violently interrupting the course of this his- 
tory, and which is to be regarded as an attempt of heathenism 
to maintain itself erect under an outward monotheistic form 
against Christianity.” 

The methods of the conventionally conceived type of mis- 
sionary inevitably antagonize all of the more substantial and 
self-conscious elements of the native community. Efforts to 
pulverize the will by the arguments of divine wrath and om- 
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inous forebodings and thus to crystallize a “conviction of sin” 


and a reception of the new gospel receive scant courtesy in 
such quarters. Sumner cites the example of the Greenland Es- 
kimo who thinks that Europeans were sent to Greenland to 
learn virtue and good manners from the Greenlanders. The 
Kaffirs ridicule Christian love marriage. They say it puts a 
woman on a level with a cat, the only animal which among 
them has no value. The Turkish Moslem scorns the Christian 
conception of the “Trinity,” which he regards as a perverted 
type of polytheism; Islam and Judaism are the only truly 
monotheistic religions, and therefore superior to Christianity. 
Where polygamy prevails, as in Turkey, women are ashamed 
to be wives of men who can afford only one each; under mo- 
nogamy they think it a disgrace to be wives of men who have 
other wives. Among the Japanese, a man who should leave 
father and mother and cleave to his wife would become an out- 
cast. Therefore the Japanese regard the Bible as immoral and 
irreligious. The missionary’s belief in the ready superiority 
and acceptability of his own ways and mores is his great de- 
lusion. 

This type of missionary not only sows the seed of wide- 
spread antagonism to Christianity; those few who are won 
over by one artifice or another become thereby social outcasts 
among their own people. These poor dogs are reviled and con- 
demned by their former neighbors, for all of which they are of 
course cleverly martyrized by the missionaries. Apt quota- 
tions from the New Testament serve their purposes very nice- 
ly in this connection. But this martyrdom has its disillusion- 
ment, for the convert is obliged to become a poor hanger-on of 
the missionaries and to live a life of constant disgrace and 
humiliation before his own people. Some years ago a Mos- 
lem who had been converted to Christianity was deliberately 
hanged by his people in one of the streets of Constantinople. 
As a hanger-on of the missionaries or as a member of a little 
group of converts, he lives a poor, sad existence. He must be 
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forever dependent upon the missionary, for to become inde- 
pendent in his new way of life would be an infringement upon 
the all-sacred authority of the missionary. If the little group 
should perchance become self-supporting, respectable, and re- 
spected, there would be little further need for the missionary 
—a calamity dreadful enough to be carefully avoided. 

The lack of a normal social adjustment is the cause of 
moral and physical degeneration, as illustrated in Hawaii and 
described by W. B. Elkins. 


The civilization which the missionaries thrust upon the Hawaiians 
was the mongrel offspring of a fossil theology and a laissez faire econom- 
ics. And as might be expected the result was disastrous to the simple- 
minded natives. The missionaries taught them by precept to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven; and the missionaries’ children taught them by example 
how to lay up earthly treasure. Unfortunately, nowever, while the field 
of operation in the former was infinite, in the latter it was exceedingly 
limited. Hence it resulted that the pupils, ere they had their lessons prop- 
erly learned, discovered that there was but little opportunity on their own 
islands to put the two sets of principles into practice, and still continued 
to hasten with painful rapidity to the heavenly land. 

And as the missionaries’ theology and economics were not suited to 
the needs of the aborigines, neither was their theory of education. In the 
second quarterly report of the boarding school at Wailuku, established in 
1837 for the education of girls, we read: ‘The instructors feel that they 
have great occasion for gratitude toward God for his special favors dur- 
ing the term. .... Near the close of the term the Holy Spirit was 
graciously sent down upon the seminary. Nearly all the little girls seemed 
to be more or less convicted of sin, of their ruined condition, and of the 
need of mercy.” A week afterward nearly all the little girls were seriously 
ill. Five died; 12 per cent of the total number in attendance during the 
year were obliged to leave school. 


Professor Sumner cites several examples of the same point: 


Of the Basutos it is said that the converted ones are the worst—they 
are dishonest and dirty. In Central America it is said that the judgment 
is often expressed that an Indian who can read and write is a good-for- 
nothing. The teachers in the schools teach the children to despise the 
ways of their race. Then they lose the virtues of trustworthiness and hon- 
esty for which the Indians were noted. 
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If the climate is tropical or semitropical, the natives naturally 
dress accordingly. But the missionary regards scantiness of 
clothing as immodest, if not positively obscene. A Methodist 
missionary in the Near East hotly condemned the Catholic 
missionary policy of allowing the natives of such climates to 
clothe comfortably. It was indecent, etc. A young convert, 
not without ambition, related his experience with a missionary 
for whom he served as helper and Bible seller. He received a 
wage of two Turkish pounds per month. After a while the boy 
protested and told the missionary he spent more to feed his 
horse than for the boy’s service. But the horse was doing the 
Lord’s work in carrying his master from place to place to 
preach the Gospel. The reward of the boy was in the mercy 
of Christ; what greater thing could he desire? I quote again 
from Sumner: “The virtues and arts of civilization are almost 
as disastrous to the uncivilized as its vices. It is really the 
great tragedy of civilization that the contact of lower and 
higher races is disastrous to the former no matter what may 
be the point of contact or how little the civilized may desire to 
do harm.” One is reminded of the soliloquy of Nietzsche: 
“What do savage tribes accept first of all from Europeans? 
Brandy and Christianity, the European narcotics. And by 
what means are they the fastest ruined? By the European 
narcotics.” 

But a distinction must be made between primitive and 
more advanced groups of peoples, for the disparity between 
the social standards of the latter and those of civilized Euro- 
peans is not so great. Protestant missions among Syrian Mar- 
onites or Gregorian Armenians cannot be criticized so severe- 
ly. But these people are Christians, and one is bound to ac- 
count in part for Protestant missions among them by reason 
of their failure to influence neighboring Moslems, for whose 
benefit many of them originally came. Although maladjust- 
ment and degeneration are not serious factors in such cases, 
there are nevertheless certain other grave consequences of 
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missionary work as conducted among them in some instances. 
This is because of the definite policy of these missions to keep 
the native converts and workers subservient and dependent 
upon them. 

This policy may be illustrated by a little Protestant Ar- 
menian church founded by American missionaries in Constan- 
tinople. The congregation wished to support its own pastor, 
who would then be selected by the people themselves and not 
by the missionaries, surely a most commendable purpose. But 
the missionaries fought the movement and delayed for years 
the realization of an aim they clearly should have encouraged. 
The missionaries, unfortunately, are obliged to count heads 
and send in reports to the boards at home. Surely it will be 
agreed that the missionary who carries out his professed ideals 
is one who identifies himself whole-heartedly with every wor- 
thy purpose of his native community. 

There is yet another aspect to this policy of subservience 
to the missionaries. A certain native Syrian, whose name can- 
not be mentioned, left the University of Beirut after complet- 
ing his third year in order to prepare for the ministry in Amer- 
ica. This he did against the advice of American missionaries, 
who counseled him to enter the little seminary in Beirut, con- 
ducted at the time by well-known doctors of divinity. Very 
likely it was considered that the broader and more intensive 
training to be acquired in an American seminary was not nec- 
essary for the more simple work of a native pastor. But some 
years later, after the young Syrian had received a Bachelor’s 
degree at Oberlin and was studying for the ministry in Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, he proposed to an American 
board of missions to be sent to the foreign field, preferably his 
native land, since he knew the language of the people and their 
ways of life were his own. The reply received from the chair- 

man of the board included the following sentence: ‘‘The board 
is growing less and less inclined to use its funds in helping 
young men from foreign lands to prepare for the ministry, un- 
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less it be to labor here, as it believes that ample preparation 
can be made on the foreign field for service in those lands.” 
Another application was placed before a second board, and 
again the explicit information was received that it was not the 
policy of the board to send American-trained pastors as mis- 
sionaries to their own people. This appears to be a generally 
understood practice of all missionary societies. Evidently the 
candidates get too well trained in this country, for the similar 
experience, degrees, and a more natural contact with their own 
people would give such American-educated pastors a very de- 
cided edge in the competition for support and favor, and tend 
to disrupt the foreign system of Uberordnung und Unterord- 
nung. 

In some countries, as in China, missions have been devel- 
oped and differentiated to include medical schools and col- 
leges, hospitals with complete equipment and staff, training 
schools for nurses, dentists, pastors, teachers, religious and 
even social workers. Many of the men and women doing this 
work are unusually competent people, well trained and devot- 
ed to their tasks. If they are skilled physicians, surgeons, or 
dentists, they may develop a considerable private practice. 
Food, servants, and living accommodations are cheap, and 
their acquired standards of living are higher than those of sim- 
ilar professional people in this country who may be receiving 
a nominal salary two or three times greater. Yet a keen and 
sympathetic observer like Professor Dewey declares that the 
work of such institutions as these, among the best to be found 
anywhere, has a tendency toward moral and intellectual pau- 
perization. The great body of Chinese students, influenced 
perhaps by Russian ideas, are avowedly anti-Christian and 
make little distinction between the merchants on the one hand 
and the missionaries on the other. In fact, mills, mercenary 
troops, and missions, concession seekers, courts, consulates, 
and colleges, traders and training schools are all part of a more 
or less unified Christian imperial civilization, and so they are 
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regarded by the more intelligent Chinese who have no private 
axes to grind. The missionary and his comfort standard of 
living makes a deeper impression than the missionary and his 
gospel of salvation. If the Standard Oil Company in China 
distributed lamps gratis in order to create a demand for kero- 
sene, so the missionary, inadvertently, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less effectively, distributes free of charge a knowledge of the 
economies, comforts, and advantages to be gained by mass 
production, factory organization, and scientific management. 
Thus the missionaries cannot avoid being representatives of 
the economic system which produced them, and the natives 
of more independent mind who cry aloud against the contra- 
diction between a religion of the highest ideals and the eco- 
nomic materialism which it represents are nevertheless them- 
selves moved to inward and unconscious, if not open, recogni- 
tion of the superiority of Western ways. Mr. Gannett asked 
an Asiatic scholar how the East could preserve its essential 
orientalism and yet submit to industrialization. He replied: 
“T don’t think there is anything peculiarly Oriental and Occi- 
dental. There is merely medieval and modern.” 

For years the University of Beirut made a distinction be- 
tween two administrative bodies: the general faculty, which 
included many native-born Syrians, and the American faculty, 
which included only Americans of professorial rank and a few 
English and Canadian doctors. In all questions of importance 
the natives had very little, if anything, to say, and the sal- 
aries they received compared unfavorably with the salaries 
of Americans, although they took part willingly—and, pre- 
sumably, also loyally—in the various activities of the institu- 
tion. At that time the Syrians were not supporting the institu- 
tion financially to any extent whatever, and the administra- 
tive policy was no doubt a logical concomitant. One of the 
most terrific conflicts in the history of the institution occurred 
in connection with the question of conferring upon two mem- 
bers of the native faculty the full professorial rank, which 
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would place them side by side with Americans and entitle 
them to the same privileges. They were both men of unusual 


ability, as evidenced later when they founded in Egypt the 


well-known Arabic newspaper El-Mukattum. And after they 
became famous as editors the college honored them with the 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy. But professorial dignity they 
did not receive, and their withdrawal from the college was fol- 
lowed by the sympathetic resignation of Dr. Van Dyke, pre- 
viously described, and certain other faculty members. 

But the whole situation has changed since that time. Re- 
garding the question as to whether the old method of faculty 
organization still maintains, Professor Edward F. Nickoley, 
for many years acting president of the University, writes in a 


letter under date of August, 1926, as follows: 


As to the organization of the faculty, the answer is ““No.’’ Hamdalil- 
Jah. In 1919, after many years of planning and discussion, the trustees of 
the University changed the status of our Syrian and other non-Anglo- 
Saxon professors by placing them on absolute terms of equality with their 
American and British colleagues. It was in the days when I was serving 
as stop-gap, and it was one happy moment when I welcomed the nine 
professors into the first meeting of the newly reconstituted faculty. Not 
only is their standing, rating, and their process of promotion the same as 
ours, but salaries have also been adjusted to bring about equality, We all 
receive the same basic salary; insurance and retiring allowance is the 
same for al) regardless of race. Only on two points does a difference main- 
tain: furlough travel allowance and allowance for the education of chil- 
dren. The former we receive and they do not, and for obvious reasons. 
All receive children’s allowance, but it is larger for the Americans than 
for the Syrians because it costs us more to educate our children up to our 
own standards than it does the Syrians. The Syrians recognize the reason 
for this difference and they thoroughly approve. 

The new system has made a wonderful change in the faculty and 
throughout the whole institution. The Syrians have risen to the new and 
greater demands upon them. They do take seriously the new responsi- 
bility. The participation of the Syrians in the financial drive (and, con- 
sidering that they have so much depended upon having things done for 
them, it seems they did very well indeed) could never have been under 


the old system of organization. The representatives of the institution 
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would not have dared approach them with the proposition, Needless to 
say, the University has been frightfully criticized for its action in this 
respect by foreign organizations throughout the Near and Middle East, 


with one exception, namely, the British Friends at Brumana. Our friends 


pleaded with us to desist and prophesied dire calamity if we persisted. 
Those prophecies have not come true—not yet; and the institution has 


made itself absolutely solid with the people of the country by its move. 
I regard that as a by-product, The main outcome is the increased effi- 
ciency of our work and the realization of one step in the direction of the 
goa) which every sane foreign enterprise must visualize, namely, the time 


when its contribution will no longer be needed. 


In the recent big drive for the further endowment of Robert 


College, the Constantinople College for Women, and the Uni- 


versity of Beirut, Syrians everywhere made substantia) con-_ 
tributions. The single contribution of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., outweighed the combined Syrian support several times, 
however, and the fine goal of which Professor Nickoley speaks, 
when the American University of Beirut will be called the 
Syrian University of Beirut, is surely in the dim, distant fu- 
ture. But as the Syrians become educated, better organized, 
and achieve a certain economic stability, they are bound to 
extend their interests and develop their power of seli-govern- 
ment. It stands as a great credit to the institution that it is 
able to recognize these normal and reasonable aspirations of 
the native Syrians; that it has the virility to adapt itself to 
new situations as they arise and to co-operate effectively and 
efficiently with the native people toward the achievement of 
their common ends, There are not many such missionary en- 
terprises anywhere in the world. 

The University of Beirut is indeed unique in many ways, 
a far-flung post of Christian American civilization of which 
the average American knows precious little. Here there is no 
painful conflict of opposed sets of mores, no pathological stiff- 
ening of the religious and moral tradition of certain groups 
because of an aggressive Christian propaganda. The methods 
followed provide for that wholesome osmosis of ideas and be- 
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liefs for lack of which missionary efforts have often failed. 
Besides the free interplay of ideas there is an implicit, if not 
explicit, recognition of the independent character of the mores 
of distinct groups, whether Moslem, Jew, Gregorian, or Greek 
Orthodox. I am not aware that any Moslem, or in fact any 
student professing a non-Christian religion, was ever definite- 
ly converted by the college; surely no such attempts are made 
unless by young neophytes, fresh on the scene, who quickly 
learn better as the days pass. Moslems are permitted to hold 
their own religious meetings on the campus, although experi- 
ence in the past has shown that meetings of this kind are likely 
to generate waves of emotional enthusiasm unless they are 
sponsored and supervised by college authorities. At the re- 
quest of the Turkish government during war days, compul- 
sory chapel attendance was made voluntary, although alter- 
native exercises were provided for those who did not attend 
chapel, and this policy has not been changed with the new po- 
litical régime in Syria. In the days of my connection with the 
college (1914-17) the alternative exercises were attended by 
a handful of Jews. Egyptian, Turkish, and Persian Moslems, 
the Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians preferred regular chapel 
services. The Jews, indeed, were the most clannish and self- 
conscious of all; but this must be interpreted partly on ac- 
count of inevitable reactions to the generally prevailing gen- 
tile attitudes. 

Regarding the question of chapel, Professor Nickoley, in 
the letter to which I referred previously, writes the following: 

At the close of the war, or rather after the allied occupation, it was, 
of course, generally assumed that we should at once revert to our previ- 
ous practice. Some of us felt that before doing so we might profitably 


consider the whole subject of the religious services which have always 
constituted a part of college activity out here. In the process of studying 
the question some of us came to very definite decisions regarding the 
question. It was a dramatic session of the faculty when this subject, 
which previously had been docketed, came before the house. There was 
much debate, a widely differing range of opinions, with a dread on my 
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own part that my own convictions would be summarily voted down. With 
much trepidation I put the vote, and behold, the vote was unanimous 
against compulsory chapel attendance. 

We still conduct the alternative exercises, though in many respects 
the form and method has been modified from what it used to be. Until 
last year all the upper departments met together, and out of these a 
handiul—varying from a dozen to two dozen, possibly at the maximum 
thirty students—opted for the alternative service. Last year we made a 
change in the administrative divisions of the University. Recently our 
Freshman class has become so large that numerically it overshadowed 
the other classes. At the same time it was true that the Freshmen, com- 
ing as they do from widely varying environmental conditions, did not fit 
into the milieu of the University proper. We solved both problems by 
erecting the Freshman School as a separate unit, only the three upper 
classes of the School of Arts and Sciences being attached in extra-curricu- 
lar activities to the students of the professional schools. The Freshmen 
have their own separate chapel from which any student may be excused 
by bringing a note from his parent or guardian requesting such an excuse. 
Last year none of the students of this group availed themselves of this 
opportunity. Of the upper classes, the usual small number attended the 
alternative exercises. These were mostly Palestinian Jews of the strictly 
ritualistic type, several Moslems, and—as in our regulations we never 
distinguish between students on the basis of ecclesiastical affiliation— 
two or three Christians at the beginning of the year also opted for the 
alternative. The Christians were entirely of the kind who want to tell 
the world that they are atheists. In the upper classes attendance at one 
or the other is left entirely to the students’ own choice and judgment, but 
they are required at the time of registration to express their preference 
for the semester. During the semester they may not change, but at the 
next registration they may. At mid-year a considerable number—al) the 
Christians—changed back to chapel. 


It is the very explicitly stated purpose of the college to return 
its graduates to the communities from which they come. This 
they do as doctors, dentists, business men, nurses, engineers, 
and teachers who are trained for special work. Any teaching 
which would have the effect of alienating them from their own 
people would accordingly be opposed to the clear policy of the 
University. Thus Moslems return Moslems, Bahais return 
Bahais, Jews as Jews, and perhaps it could not possibly be 
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otherwise. Vet many a Moslem in the course of his education 
gives up the more incongruous beliefs and superstitious prac- 
tices of his fellow-countrymen, although generally not the 
more inclusive ideals of his traditional faith. Still more sig- 
nificant is the fact that many of these educated men become 
leaders at home in the movement for national independence. 
Instructed in the use of modern scientific instruments and 
versed in the lessons of history and the ideals of literature, 
they are inspired anew to take up the struggle for human free- 
dom. Egyptians and Moslems educated in Beirut, whose 
names need not be mentioned, evaded British censors and es- 
tablished lines of communication with friends in this country, 
where their side of the post-bellum conflict was given a hear- 
ing. Similar stories might be told of Druses and Armenians, 
not to mention the native Syrians who have identified them- 
selves with the movement for national independence. Mr. 
Gannett reports that the new nationalism in China is a prod- 
uct of the schools, and that many of the Christian educational 
leaders have fanned the flames of discontent. “Christian 
schools,” he states, “have celebrated the national days of 
mourning and have officially participated in the huge patriot- 
ic demonstrations. An increasing group of missionaries has 
boldly entered the forbidden sphere of politics and insisted 
that the spirit of Christianity requires abolition of the ‘une- 
qual treaties.’ ” 

Missions at their best are training schools for leadership 
and sources of inspiration for the greatest of all human strug- 
gles, the struggle for liberty; at their worst they are instru- 
ments of selection tending to weed out the more dysgenic ele- 
ments of the population. No smart alec masquerading as a 
modern intellectual can claim to depreciate by the single stroke 
of sweeping generalization the work of missions; his ignorance 
cries aloud for correction. Where association between natives 
and foreigners is full of good will and the exchange of ideas 
proceeds upon the dignified level of free discussion, there is 
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much to gain. Superstition, ignorance, prejudice, and intol- 
erance are rated where they belong; and while it is true on the 
campus in Beirut that a fine cleavage obtains between the na- 
tive and foreign communities, and groups of Persian Bahais, 
Egyptian Moslems, Armenians, Jews, Syrians, and Turks are 
observed to hold themselves more or less apart from others, 
the fact remains that they are mixed up in the classroom and 
each sees the other on his merits; on the athletic field they 
learn together the rules of the games they play; in chapel and 
reception hall they mingle with each other and there is com- 
mon good feeling, mutual respect, and the stimulation of new 
ideas, The materialism of Western civilization is tempered 
with the ideals of Christianity, and in one way or another they 
learn of the truth that shall make them free, whether it be 
called Christian or pagan. 











THE EXPERIENCE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
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“The bee buzzes round a flower,” says Sri Ramakrishna, 
“only before it tastes the sweetness of the honey within. But 
when it is inside the flower it quietly drinks the nectar.” I 
am sure there are many who are every day quietly tasting the 
sweetness of Ramakrishna’s soul. Ishould therefore crave the 
indulgence of these silent admirers and disciples while I, a 
beginner, buzz for a short time round the flower. 

The standard biography of the saint which was published 
last year by his reverent disciples is a very curious document 
—quite unlike anything to which English readers are accus- 
tomed. The book is written in English and sometimes in rath- 
er bad English. Crude colloquialisms are frequently employed 
in describing solemn things; and boundless admiration for the 
master results in a very dropsical style. But the world that is 
revealed to us by the book is most interesting. It is a typically 
Hindu world having for its nucleus a famous temple, a bathing- 
ghat, and a sacred river, with all the holiness and filth that 
these usually involve. It is the haunt of beggars, holy and pro- 
fane, and of pious worshipers and soulless priests. Here come 
_ Sddhus from distant places with matted hair and long-grown 

nails and in all degrees of nakedness and illumination. Some 
pretend to have discovered the philosopher’s stone and cheat 
the innocent village folk of a few annas. Some go about stark 
naked, but can boast of psychic powers gained after years of 
grisly toil and meditation. Some carry their sense of equality 
so far as to eat the leavings of beggars’ meals along with dogs, 
while others laugh and roil themselves the whole day in the 
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dust, out of religious intoxication. There are again some sdd- 
hus whose intoxication is less spiritual, as it proceeds out of 
bhang and wine. And finally there are among them some 
sannyasins true and pure like Jota-puri—the guru of Rama- 
krishna. Thus the background of the picture presented to us 
in the biography of the saint is the life in a Hindu temple as 
it has remained unchanged probably for the last two thousand 
years. In the course of the narrative we no doubt hear of gas 
lamps, of pilgrimages by rail, of Christian missionaries, and 
of the Brahmo Samaj. But we easily forget these marks of the 
nineteenth-century civilization. 

Against a somber background of sublimities and horrors, 
of uncanny disciplines and rare realizations associated with a 
Hindu temple, stands the simple, childlike figure of Sri Rama- 
krishna. In those wonderful visionary eyes of his, which are 
trained to look upon eternity with a steady gaze, we see, as it 
were, the experience of all the Hindu sages from the time of 
the Rig-Veda. It was inevitable, of course, that he should be 
subject to the limitations of his environment. But it is mar- 
velous how, after his illumination, he transcends them all; 
and, with the quietness and assurance of one who has seen 
truth, he gives a message which modern India sorely needs. 
Like many a sddhu of his time, he went through various kinds 
of uncanny discipline attended by supernatural visions and 
experiences, but he finally condemned the hankering after oc- 
cult powers. Like many a ¢akti devotee, he worshiped Kali to 
the end, but he incessantly taught that every religion is only a 
partial representation of the ineffable Absolute. Like many 
an orthodox Brahman, he began his life with a strict observ- 
ance of caste rules in the matter of food, choosing to cook his 
own meals on the banks of the Ganges rather than eat the 
prasadam of the temple; but he ended by making his disciples 
cosmopolitan and permitting them to receive food from the 


houses of all, irrespective of caste. 
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I 

The life of Ramakrishna is a drama in three acts. The 
first act begins with the building of the Dakshinesvar temples 
by Rani Rasmani in 1855, and the appointment of Ramakrish- 
na as a priest in one of them. The early years of the saint, be- 
fore this date, form a sort of prologue. They were spent most- 
ly in his own village of Kamarpukur. During that time his 
life was that of any poor Brahman boy in an Indian village 
even today. He learned very little at school, but a good dea) 
from Puranic recitals, folk songs, and village theatricals. But 
everyone who was acquainted with him knew that he was an 
extraordinary boy of a peculiarly sensitive religious tempera- 
ment. He was often subject to trances, the first of the kind 
occurring as early as his seventh year. When he was sixteen 
years old he was obliged to go to Calcutta to help his brother 
in discharging his duties as a purohit among some of the re- 
spectable families of that city. 

Ramakrishna and his brother struggled on for three years 
as family priests in Calcutta, and after the construction of the 
Dakshinesvar temples, they became temple priests. 

Then began the period of storm and stress in Ramakrish- 
na’s life, The duties he was called upon to discharge in the 
temple brought to a focus the vague yearnings and the ha)i- 
satisfied longings of the preceding years of boyhood. From 
this time onward he spent twelve years in search of God, with 
an astonishing tenacity of purpose. The experiences of these 
years are most harrowing to read. We are told, for instance, 
that for half this period he did not close his eyelids in sleep, 
Unconscious of hunger and thirst and unaffected by the inci- 
dents that happened around him, the young aspirant spent his 
days more or less like a lunatic. He would meditate for hours 
at midnight under an amalaka tree in the Panchavati garden, 
without his clothes, and even without his sacred thread. He 
would at times weep profusely like a child and often rub his 
face against the ground in misery. According to an oft-quoted 
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passage, when the peal of the evening bells in the temple an- 


nounced the close of day he would become sadder still, and 
cry, “Another day is gone in vain, Mother, and I have not seen 


thee. Another day of this short life has passed, and I have 


not known the truth.” Sometimes doubts would harass his 
soul and he would exclaim, ‘“‘Art thou true, Mother? Or is it 


all a fiction of the mind? Is religion a phantasy, a mere castle 
in the air?” “Oh! What days of madness I passed through,” 
said the saint in his Jater years. ““You cannot imagine the 
pangs I felt owing to the separation from Mother.” He could 
not conduct the worship in the temple in the prescribed man- 
ner. During the evening service, when he had to wave lights 
before the goddess, he would go on waving them, forgetting 
when to stop. When making the offerings he would remain 


gazing at the image as if it were going to eat the food. After 


some months of this intense state of feeling came the first flash 
of illumination, of which he has left us a vivid record in a 
passage which is of great interest to students of mysticism. 
He says: 

I was then suffering from an excruciating pain for not being blessed 


with a vision of the Mother. I felt as if somebody was squeezing my 
heart like a wet towel. I was overpowered by a great restlessness, afraid 
that it might not be my lot to realize her in this life. I could not bear the 
separation any longer and thought that I had no more need to live. Sud- 
denly my eyes fell on the sword that was in the Mother’s temple. Deter- 
mined to put an end to my life, I jumped like a mad man and seized it— 
when, all on a sudden, the buildings with their various parts, the tem- 
ple and all, vanished from my sight, leaving no trace whatsover; and in 
their stead I found a limitless infinite, effulgent ocean of consciousness 
or spirit, and, as far as the eye could reach, its shining billows were madly 
rushing toward me from all sides with a terrific noise to swallow me up. 
In the twinkling of an eye they were on me and engulfed me completely. 
I was panting for breath. I was caught in the rolling waves and fell down 
senseless. What happened outside after that, I did not know, nor how 
that day or the next passed. But within me there was a steady flow of 
undiluted bliss altogether new, and I felt the direct presence of the divine 
Mother. 
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In mystic literature this experience is called the awaken- 
ing. The emergence of mystic consciousness, sharply marked 
off from the long dim struggles that precede it, is usually at- 
tended by violent bodily changes. After the shock of the first 
vision, Ramakrishna was unable to exert any control over his 
body. St. Paul, after a similar experience, was, we know, 
struck blind. Suso, a German mystic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, suffered at the time of his awakening so greatly in body 
that it seemed to him that none even in dying could suffer so 
much in so short a time. Richard Rolle of Hampole has re- 
corded that his heart burned with a sensible fire, “truly not 
Imaginingly.” Ramakrishna, too, tells us that in subsequent 
years of storm and stress he felt a burning sensation all over 
his body, as if his skin had been painted with a caustic lotion. 
He was also attacked with a ravenous appetite, and no amount 
of food could satisfy him for some days. 

With the first vision of the divine reality begins what is 
called “the Game of Love” in mystical literature. God plays 
“hide and seek,” as it were, with the new-born soul. Or, in 
more scientific language, the mystic consciousness comes and 
goes, leaving the subject miserable and panting in the dark 
intervals. He begins to interpret his flaming experience in 
theological terms. He uses the language of the religion he has 
been brought up in or is acquainted with, St, Paul calls it the 
Christ. Chaitanya called it Krishna. The saints of southern 
India call it Civa. Christ calls it the Father. Ramakrishna 
calls it Kali, the Mother, In all these cases the reality, which 
is behind the shows of life, is apprehended by the mystic as a 


person. Consequently the reaction of the soul upon the up- 
rush of the new truth takes the form of passionate Jove. An 
intensely human relationship is established between the soul 
and God—whether it be that of the son to the parent, or that 


of the servant to the master, or that of the Jover fo the beloved. 
These are the three well-known types of mystic devotion. 
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But the reality may be apprehended in other ways also. It 
may be apprehended as a place instead of a person. The Sufi 
mystics of Persia describe it as a distant goal, the way to 
which lies through seven valleys. Dante, in his Divine Com- 
edy, following popular theology, also represents it as a place. 
So does Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress. In all these cases 
the soul is regarded, not as a child, nor as a servant, nor as a 
lover, but as a pilgrim. A third way of representing the reality 
is to describe it as a state or a condition of the soul. Philosoph- 
ical mystics of the type of Cankara who have the strength to 
contemplate on avyakta or Godhead always represent truth 
as an ineffable state to which we are to be awakened from the 
nightmare of life. In this case the soul is regarded as a dream- 
er or a sleeper. From the sleep of ajnana one has to be awak- 
ened into jnana. 

After the mystic’s experience is thus crystallized into a 
definite theological or poetic concept, he begins to adjust his 
life and character to the new light. He imposes upon himself 
terrible disciplines to make himself pure and sinless. He cuts 
new channels in his mind and violently closes up the old, Any- 
thing which is likely to draw away his energies from the new 
center is relentlessly removed. Those earthly connections that 
bind him most to selfhood are rent asunder. Family, friends, 
riches, comforts—all are forsaken. Even the formalities of re- 
ligion are laid aside. In fact, the first touch of the true reli- 
gious spirit in every case results in death, the death of the 
seed before the plant begins to sprout. “Leave all and fol- 
low me,” says the Light; and the injunction is literally fol- 
lowed by every mystic in the first stage of his journey, which 
Western writers call the purificatory stage and which we 
call sadhana or tapas. It is a period punctuated by visions 
and voices, temptations and lapses, which are personified into 
angels and evil spirits in popular literature. Christ was tempt- 


ed by Satan. Buddha was tempted by Mara, and Vicvamitra 


by Menaka. Ramakrishna, too, had some of these experi- 
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ences. He saw spirits and heard voices, and frequently fell into 
trances. The momentous struggle that was going on in his soul 
between the old and the new was often objectified, and the 
whole drama enacted before his very eyes. One day as he sat 
down to meditate he found a sannyasin emerging out of his 
body with a trident in his hand, The figure directed him to 
concentrate his mind on God and threatened that otherwise 
he would plunge the weapon into his body. Presently another 
man—the papa-purusha—came out of his body and was 
killed on the spot by the shining sazmyasin, who, aiter this ex- 
ploit, re-entered his body. In fact, this part of the saint’s bi- 
ography is a supernatural romance in which his mind is de- 
scribed as moving in a world of abstractions and spirit-voices, 
while his body remained so dead and motionless that birds 
would perch on it and serpents craw) over it. 

At the same time Ramakrishna was disciplining himself in 
a most drastic way. He would clean closets like a scavenger. 
He would eat food cooked by the lowest classes. He would eat 
the leavings of dogs. And he would make no difference be- 
tween sandal and filth. No wonder therefore that everyone 
thought he was mad. He himself feared that his mind was 
going to pieces. In the agony of his heart he cried, “Mother, 
is this the result of praying and wholly surrendering myself to 
thee?” But in the very next moment he would say, “Let it be 
as thou wishest, Let this body go to pieces, but leave me not. 
Reveal thyself to me; be kind to thy helpless son, O Mother. 
I have taken shelter at thy lotus feet. Thou art my only 
refuge.” 

His prayer was heard at last. For a female sannyasin 
came on the scene. She understood Ramakrishna’s case and 
began to help him in his devotions. Under the direction of the 
Brahmani, as she was called, the saint passed through the 
tantric sidhana. The philosophy that underlies the system 
seems to be that sensuality must be met on its own ground 
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and that deification of the objects of desire would lead to the 


realization of God more swiftly than the renunciation of them. 
The most remarkable feature of the purificatory period of 


Ramakrishna is that he was not satisfied with any one system 
of discipline. Scarcely had he finished his tantric sadhana 
when he began to experiment as it were with the various types 
of Vaisnava sddhana. Fortunately, however, he was led on 
from emotional mysticism, in which many a weak-brained 
sadhana is engulfed, to a more virile experience. An itinerant 
monk called Jota-puri arrived at Dakshinesvar and by a single 
glance he discovered that Ramakrishna was an advanced 
seeker after truth. Would he learn Vedanta? Ramakrishna 
readily consented, and was soon initiated. He joined the sa- 
cred order of sannyasins and began to learn Advaita philoso- 
phy. We are told that, on the very first day on which he prac- 
ticed Advaita sddhana, he got into nirvikalpa samadhi and 
remained in that state for three days. The guru stood by won- 
dering and exclaimed, ‘Is it possible that this man has at- 
tained in the course of a single day what took me forty years 
of strenuous practice to achieve?” Jota-puri remained with 
him for eleven months and taught him the philosophy of Can- 
kara in detail. Ramakrishna henceforth became a judi as 
well as a bhakta. Reality became as much a State of his 
own soul as a beloved person outside it. In one of his sayings 
he clearly brings out the relation between jndna and bhakti. 
He compares the former to a terrace and the latter to a stair- 
case. Both are made of the same materials. The terrace is the 
Absolute realized in samadhi, in which the self and the world 
are blotted out. The staircase is the world of names and 
forms—the manifestation of the Absolute to the human sense. 


We go up and down, sometimes resting on the terrace, and 
sometimes on the steps of the staircase. 

Ramakrishna’s religious training was thus complete. But 
under the stress of the terrible sddhanas that he had passed 
through his health broke down. After a long samddii of six 
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months, during which he sat still like a dead body, uncon- 
scious of the passing of day and night, he had an attack of 
dysentery. He suffered from it for many months and was 
taken out of Dakshinesvar to his native village for a change. 
This ends the first act of the drama of his life. 


II 

In the second act we find Ramakrishna in secure posses- 
sion of light. His jndna caksus no longer winks, but is wide 
open. No violent exercises are required any longer to keep 
its gaze steady. Consciousness has been lifted once for all 
from a self-centered world to a God-centered world. The self 
is made aware of its high destiny. Or, to use a figure which is 
extensively employed in Western mystical literature, the soul 
has put on the ornaments of chastity, humility, renunciation, 
and yoga. She wears them with ease and comfort. Now comes 
the period of her betrothal. The veil is removed from her 
face. She sees her Lord with her own eyes. She begins to veri- 
fy the accounts given of the bridegroom by her spiritual par- 
ents. She finds that in every particular his loveliness surpasses 
her wildest dreams of expectation. But there is a new and 
strange experience of which she has not heard. For as she 
looks at him, her own form slowly undergoes a change. She 
feels she is being transformed into his likeness. Her orna- 
ments of chastity and purity, her renunciation and yoga so 
highly priced in the world of men, melt and dissolve. They 
vanish, transmuted into something which no tongue of man 
can tell. 

Ramakrishna says, “It is not the jiva that realizes Brah- 
man. It is Brahman that realizes Brahman.” Man as man 
cannot know God. To say that the soul meets God face to face 
is only a misleading metaphor. What we can see face to face 
is only a creature, not the creator. The creator is not an ob- 
ject. He is the eternal subject. As long as we look upon God 
as an object we only know about him. But to know him we 
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must partake of his nature. How else can the knower be 


ness knowing and being are one. The more you become like 
God, the more you know him. Jndna is not vijndna. It is not a 
mere intellectual comprehension of truth. The author of 
Theologia Germanica, a famous mystical book of devotion of 
the fourteenth century, says, “In what measure we put off the 
creature, in the same measure are we able to put on the crea- 
tor, neither more nor less. . . . . If the creator shall enter in, 
the creature must depart; of this be assured.” To the same 
effects are the words of Ruysbroek, a Flemish mystic: “In or- 
der that the creature may conceive and comprehend God it 
must be drawn up into God from above; it is only by God that 
it can comprehend God.” 

The mystic not only sees God, but also begins to partake 
of his nature. The danger, however, is that he may choose to 
live apart from the world and live in lonely contemplation of 
the spiritual kingdom he has discovered. He has already cut 
himself off from the world in his sddhana period. He has lived, 
in the words of Brother Lawrence, as if there were none in 
the world except himself and God. But after the end of sadh- 
ana it is only mystics of a feeble nature that are preoccupied 
with transcendental joys and continue to neglect the world. 
This rather selfish attitude is rightly condemned as spiritual 
gluttony. The greater mystics come back into the world 
knowing, as Theologia Germanica puts it, that this world is 
the outer court of eternity. “Try to know the nitya through 
leela,” says Ramakrishna. “It is through the /eela that you 
must feel your way to the nitya. It is again from the nitya 
that you must feel your way back to the /eela.”” He teaches 
this both by precept and by example. Accordingly, we find the 
saint in the second stage of his career coming back into the 
world and meeting other aspirants and checking his experi- 
ence with theirs. In his pilgrimage to Benares and Brindavan, 
when he interviews men like Devendra Nath Tagore and 
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Keshub Chandar Sen, his mind is broadened and slowly his 
own mission becomes clear to him. He was destined, as we 
now see, to become the starting-point of the great Hindu 
renaissance which has yet to fulfil the hopes it once raised. 
He was to be the first prophet through whose mouth the moth- 
erland, rising after a long sleep, would reaffirm her faith in her 
own ideals of renunciation and toleration. But what struck 
him at the time in his contact with the educated classes was 
their rank materialism, on the one hand, and their playing 
with religion, on the other, without any religious experience. 
No man had greater contempt than Ramakrishna for those 
who begin to preach religion from mere book knowledge. You 
may as well begin to describe Benares having seen only a map 
of it, says he. One can imagine the pain of a specialist when a 
charlatan is haranguing a crowd on his subject. It is torture to 
a true mystic to listen to the facile eloquence of a voluptuary 
whose mysticism is only a cloak for his desires. Every one of 
Ramakrishna’s sayings on this point is a slap in the face of 
some of us who indulge in delivering lectures on religion in 
our leisure moments. We may hold distinguished audiences 
spellbound; we may do ample justice to our subject; but we 
stir no hearts and make no conversions. The word “ineffectu- 
al” is writ large on our tombs. It is far otherwise with those 
who have seen truth. They speak little. But every word they 
utter is a winged shaft which goes straight to the heart of the 
listener. 

Ramakrishna therefore began to feel that his duty hence- 
forth was to rouse the religious feeling of the worldly minded 
and reaffirm the ancient truths of Hinduism by an appeal to 
his own experience. Childlike and humble as he was, he per- 
ceived that the divine Spirit was to speak through him to his 
generation, as it once spoke in his own province through Chai- 
tanya. It is significant that during this period of his life one 
day he went and suddenly occupied the sacred seat set apart 
for Chaitanya by his devotees in their celebrations. But as 
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yet the exact form which his work had to take did not suggest 
itself to him. Meanwhile he tried every means in his power to 
perfect his religious experience. With the spirit of a scientist 
he passed through Muhammedan and Christian disciplines 
and satisfied himself in a short time that they led to the same 
goal. He further realized that the various Hindu schools of 
thought based on the Cruti were not contradictory but only 
indicated the several stages in the growth of the soul. In all 
these matters Ramakrishna was not content with a passive 
faith. His faith was always dynamic. Its activity began with 
an experiment and ended with an experience. 

The gathering of the disciples round Ramakrishna marks 
the end of the second act of his life-drama. We have seen how 
in this period he came back into the world, looked around him, 
and compared his experience with that of other men. As he 
did this, gradually his mission became clear to him. Years 
afterward when he lay dying in Cassipore Garden he said, 
“Had this body been allowed to last a little longer, many more 
people would have become spiritually awakened.” So to awak- 
en people from their spiritual slumber and to tell them of the 
wonders of the kingdom of God which he had seen with his 
own eyes and to which all the scriptures of the world bear wit- 
ness was to be his mission. He could carry out that mission 
only by gathering around him a faithful band of followers. 
When once the idea dawned on his mind he grasped it with 
his usual intensity. ‘There was no limit to the yearning I had 
then,” says he in his reminiscences. “During the daytime I 
somehow managed to control it, . . . . but when the day 
came to a close, I could no longer curb my feelings. The 
thought oppressed me that another day had gone and they 
had not come. When during the evening service the temple 
premises rang with the sound of bells and conch-shells I would 
climb to the roof of the building in the garden and, writhing in 
anguish of heart, cry at the top of my-voice ‘Come, my boys! 
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O, where are you?’” With that cry ends his illuminative peri- 
od, which we have called the second act. 


III 


It is often said by Western critics that oriental mystics 
press on the upward way to lose themselves on the heights, 
that they do not come back with glad tidings for humanity, 
and that therefore their lives are lost to us. This statement 
may be true of the lesser mystics, but not of the great mystics 
of the East. The Buddha, after his enlightenment, went to 
Benares and set the wheel of law in motion. The author of the 
Bhagavad Gita taught that spiritual union or yoga was in- 
tended for no other purpose than that of co-operation with 
Igvara in carrying out his will in the world. All the Bodhi- 
sattvas of our Mahayana Buddhism after their illumination 
became the saviors of their race. Even Cankara, who is sup- 
posed to have taught a philosophy of quietism, did not hide 
his light under a bushel. He traveled all over the country 
teaching the true doctrine and stamping out heresy. Why, the 
whole history of India before her downfall may be described 
as an unsuccessful attempt on the part of her spiritual leaders 
to construct a grand socio-political edifice on the basic teach- 
ings of the Upanisadic mystics. No true Indian mystic ever 
failed to lead a creative life after his illumination. In fact, his 
life of activity is closely bound up with that other life in which 
he is in union with God. The so-called “unitive” stage of the 
mystic’s career has thus two aspects—that of eternal rest and 
that of incessant activity. For God is both nirguna and sa- 
guna. He dwells both in eternity and in time. Accordingly, 
the yogi who has attained union with him is both a contempla- 
tive and a man of action. He is a crusader as well as a psalm- 
ist. His outer career is one of lifelong fight against ignorance 
and evil with the cleanest weapons of his age. But his inner 
spirit dwells serene on the heights of eternity. The two as- 
pects of truth which we arbitrarily classify as dynamic and 
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static find their reconciliation in his nature as in God’s. In 
partaking of the nature of God the yogi becomes like him— 
an active-passive entity, Icvara and Brahman in one. Inces- 
sant work and eternal rest are mysteriously reconciled in one 
and the same person. That is the ideal which the Bhagavad- 
Gita sets before us: ‘He who sees rest in activity and activity 
in rest—he is wise among men, he is a yogi and he is a thor- 
ough man of action.” 

While admitting the necessity of creative activity, we in 
the East have to protest against the doctrine that a life of 
practical work is to be rigorously exacted of every yogi. Reli- 
gion is not mere philanthropy, any more than it is mere right- 
ness. Fussy social service is not the only way to serve God. 
Even the Gita, which lays so much stress on the life of ac- 
tion, tells us, “Far inferior is mere action to the discipline of the 
mind.” In other words bhakti first and philanthropy after- 
ward. It is better that we pay some attention to our private 
characters before we think of public service. Nothing roused 
the wrath of Ramakrishna so much as the talk of social service 
before the cultivation of a true religious spirit. The conversa- 
tion between him and Kristo Das Pal is worth quoting in this 
connection: 

Mr. Pal happened to observe, “Sir, this cant of renuncia- 
tion has almost ruined the country. For this reason the In- 
dians are a subject nation today. Doing good to others, bring- 
ing education to the door of the ignorant, and above all im- 
proving the material condition of the country—these should 
be our duty now. The cry of religion and renunciation would 
only weaken us. You should advise the young men of Bengal 
to resort to such acts only as will uplift the country.” 

“You appear to be a man of poor understanding,” replied 
Ramakrishna in an animated voice. “By reading two pages of 
English you think you have known everything in the world. 
You seem to think you are omniscient. How dare you talk of 
helping the world? The Lord will look to it. You haven’t got 
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the power in you to do this. I know what you mean by helping 
others. To feed a number of persons, to treat them when they 
are sick, to construct a road or excavate a well—isn’t that all? 
These are good deeds, no doubt. But how trifling in compari- 
son with the vastness of the universe! How far can a man ad- 
vance in that line? How many people can you save from the 
jaws of famine? . . . . Well, God alone can look after the 
world. Let man first realize him. Let him get his authority 
and be endowed with his power; then and then alone he can 
think of doing good to others.” 

It was in 1879 that the first disciples came to him. And 
from that date to the last day of his life, in 1886—that is, for 
seven years—Ramakrishna talked incessantly and poured out 
the treasures of his heart. All that we know of the gospel of 
Ramakrishna is from these wonderful informal talks. It is 
well known that his favorite disciple was Narendra, who, un- 
der the name of Swami Vivekananda, afterward became the 
St. Paul of the Ramakrishna movement. He has recorded for 
us what happened at an interview which he had with his mas- 
ter before he was converted. We are told that Ramakrishna 
suddenly approached Narendra and touched him. The effect 
had better be described in Vivekananda’s own words. ‘‘The 
touch at once gave rise to a novel experience within me. With 
my eyes open I saw that the walls and everything in the room 
whirled rapidly and vanished into nought, and the whole uni- 
verse, together with my individuality, was about to merge in 
an all-encompassing mysterious void..... I was terribly 
frightened and thought that I was facing death. Unable to 
control myself, I cried out, “What is this you are doing to me? 
I have my parents at home.” He laughed at this, and, passing 
his hand over my chest, said, “All right! Let it rest now. Ev- 
erything will come in time.” I was myself again and found 
everything within and without the room as it had been be- 
fore.” This incident shows the magnetic influence which 
Ramakrishna exerted on those who appeared to him as the 
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chosen vessels. It is also very pleasing to note the tender love 
and the parental affection which the saint had for his spiritual 
children. “(He alone knew how to love another,” says Vive- 
kananda of his master; “worldly people only make a show of 
it for selfish ends.” 

It is remarkable that Ramakrishna laid upon his disciples 
no such terrible sédhanas as he had laid upon himself. In fact, 
when one of them, in the fervor of his devotion, wanted to be 
initiated into sannyasa, straightway the saint replied with a 
charming humanity, “What will you gain by renouncing the 
world? Family life is like a fort. It is easier to fight the enemy 
from within the fort than from without. You will be in a posi- 
tion to renounce the world when you can bestow three-fourths 
of your mind on God, but not before.” To another he said, 
“What is the necessity of giving up the world altogether? It 
is enough to give up the attachment to it.” At the same time 
Ramakrishna, like a true Hindu, passionately believed that 
sannyasa and all that it means constitute the goal of life. 
Whatever our individual frailties may be, we belong to a race 
that loves asceticism. We worship the kdshaya, the saffron 
robe. It is to us what the laurel was to the Greeks. For we 
have all been brought up in the shadow of the great renuncia- 
tion of our beloved prince, Siddhartra. “One must renounce,” 
whispered Ramakrishna in the ear of Narendra during his last 
illness. ‘‘When you see everything saturated with God, can 
you see anything else—the family, or the like?” “When palm 
trees go up,” he said on another occasion, “the leaves drop off 
by themselves. Caste observances also go like that. But don’t 
tear them off as these fools do” (meaning the violent re- 
formers). 

In the teachings of Ramakrishna during what I have called 
his creative period there was nothing original or new. For 
Ramakrishna came neither to destroy nor to fulfil. He bore 
testimony of the eternal truth of the Cruti. He is a branch of 
that true vine. He does not speak as one of the scribes, but 
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with authority. Accordingly the formulas of the older mys- 
tics glow on his lips with life and truth. It is marvelous how 
the theological discussions of generations are often summed 
up by him in a single parable or image which looks like the 
final word on the subject. Take, for instance, the problem of 
evil. Is evil real or unreal? What is its relation to God? Why 
is it unsubdued by the omnipotent? We have endless discus- 
sions on these questions, Ramakrishna in simple language 
says, ‘Evil exists in God as poison in a serpent. What is poi- 
son to us is no poison to the serpent, but a natural secretion. 
The serpent does not die of its own poison. On the other hand, 
the secretion is a condition of its health. So evil is evil from 
the point of view of man. What we regard as evil is nothing 
of the kind from the point of view of God. In other words, 
from the absolute standpoint there is no evil.” His view has 
naturally been assailed by others, and we have an acrimoni- 
ous controversy on the eternity and the authority of the Veda. 
Let us hear Ramakrishna on the question. He says: ‘When 
a thorn gets into the flesh, one takes it out with another thorn 
and then casts both away. So relative knowledge alone can 
remove the relative ignorance which blinds the eye of the self. 
But the man who attains the highest jndna does away with 
both knowledge and ignorance in the end. Hence both are 
avidya.” Again, “Scriptures only point the way to God. Once 
you have known the way, what is the use of Scriptures? The 
next step is to work your way to the goal.”” Ramakrishna was 
once asked, “When shall I be free?” His pithy answer was, 
“When ‘I’ shall cease to be.” There in a nutshell we have the 
teachings not only of the Vedanta, but also of all the great 
mystics of the world. One more instance: “Are not rites and 
ceremonies the mere husks of religion?” “Yes,” says Rama- 
krishna, ‘“‘but without the husks the paddy does not grow in 
the soil. You can’t sow rice.” 

What is most valuable to us in the Ramakrishna literature 
is, however, not so much the teachings as the experience of the 
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saint and mystic. All great religions are founded on the spir- 
itual experience of mystics. Christianity is the systematized 


experience of Jesus, St. John, and St. Paul. Islam is based on 
the experience of Muhammed. Buddhism is based on the ex- 
perience of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Our own religion 
is founded on the experience of the Vedic rishis. The Cruti 
is the testimony of those who have experienced in their hearts 


the eterna) and living truth. It does not rest on any external 
authority. It does not depend for its existence on the historici- 
ty of any man. Hinduism has no human founder, It is not afraid 
of the so-called “higher criticism” of its scriptures. It does 
not fight shy of the advances in science. For its own conclu- 
sions are as scientific and as much open to experiment and 
verification as those of science. We have, no doubt, our creeds 
and dogmas. But they are like the formulas of science, useful 
for the layman and the beginner, Our priests teach us these 
on external authority, for in matters of institutional religion 
authority ts the principle of continuity. But for those who are 
in earnest about religion there is the internal authority, name- 
ly, the experience of our saints and mystics, which is the ulti- 


mate ground of belief. We have only to make that experience 
our own by going through the disciplines they prescribe, and 


we shall see for ourselves the validity of the spiritual laws re- 


vealed in our scriptures. In the rol) of illustrious witnesses 
who have repeatedly borne testimony to the living truth of the 


Veda from age to age, among the many names of rishis and 


sannyasins, of avatars and acharyas who have guided the 
footsteps of Indian humanity in the ways of the Lord, the lat- 


est name is that of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW TESTAMENT 


Professor Goodspeed has followed up his admirable translation of 
the New Testament with several books which explain its nature and 
history for the English reader. No man is better fitted to mediate be- 
tween advanced scholarship and the general public, and his work is 
urgently needed in these days, when the higher interests of religion are 
suffering from current misconceptions. The present book’ is written in 
the clear and attractive style with which the author’s previous work has 
made us familiar. It also displays, in a peculiar degree, his gift for in- 
vesting a technical subject with human interest. The history of the canon 
is so obscure and difficult that large tracts of it are commonly neglected 
even in theological classrooms. Dr. Goodspeed has omitted none of the 
essential facts, and yet presents his material in such a manner that the 
book can be read from beginning to end with a real enjoyment. The 
eighteen chapters which compose it fall roughly into three divisions: (1) 
the period in which the New Testament writings were still in course of 
production; (2) the period in which they were sifted out from the mass 
of earlier literature and finally set apart; (3) the later history of the 
canon, down to our own day. The most interesting and important of 
these sections is naturally the first. Dr. Goodspeed is here on his own 
ground, and not only sums up in concise and lucid fashion the acknowl- 
edged facts, but throws out a number of original and very fruitful sug- 
gestions. He shows that the New Testament consists of several distinct 
collections—the Gospels, the epistles of Paul, the catholic epistles. These 
groups, at first independent, were linked together by the Book of Acts, 
while Revelation, the sole survivor of a further collection of apocalypses, 
was added as a sort of appendix. Dr. Goodspeed attaches a special im- 
portance to Ephesus in the history of the canon. He points out that the 
seven letters in Revelation begin with a letter to Ephesus, and believes 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians was originally placed in like manner as 
a general introduction to the Pauline collection. He argues that the col- 
lection of four Gospels was also formed at Ephesus, and was intended to 
secure for the Fourth Gospel a wider hearing than might have been 


*The Formation of the New Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. 210 pages. $1.50. 
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granted it if it had been issued alone. It is suggested that for some time 
the prestige of Paul suffered an eclipse, in consequence of the extravagant 
place accorded to him by Marcion. This view must be regarded as rather 
fanciful, and is not supported by much real evidence. In the later sections 
the author traverses the ground familiar to us in ordinary histories of the 
canon, but the complicated process by which the church at last arrived at 
unanimity has never been traced out so lucidly. The pages dealing with 
the conclusions of Luther are of special value. Dr. Goodspeed shows that 
Luther unconsciously reverted to the very standards that had guided the 
ancient church when it made its selection. 

It had found ways of making out as apostolic whatever books had seemed 
valuable enough to deserve to be apostolic; that is, its judgments had been 
practical rather than historical. .... With Luther, too, it was not literary 
considerations or tradition but religious values that mattered. 

It is shown in a closing chapter that modern criticism has led us to apply 
a similar criterion to the New Testament writings. 

We have in a sense been repeating the process of the second century, and 

evaluating these earliest books of Christian literature afresh for ourselves. 
The modern mind is undoing the work of canonization in the dogmatic sense. 
It would go back to that life of the spirit with which Christianity began. 
Dr. Goodspeed’s book, though it is written in no apologetic interest, is 
thus a vindication of the process by which our New Testament was 
formed. From this point of view it has a practical as well as a critical 
value. Books are being widely circulated which play on the public igno- 
rance by presenting the less reputable apocrypha as the “lost” or “sup- 
pressed” writings of the New Testament. Such misleading publications 
are causing real distress and perplexity, and it is time that intelligent 
members of our churches should be made acquainted with the facts. But 
while Dr. Goodspeed has written primarily for the larger public, his book 
has much more than a popular value. It gives us the considered judg- 
ments of a great New Testament scholar on one of the most intricate and 
important questions of New Testament criticism. To all teachers and 
students of the New Testament it may be commended as an indispensa- 
ble book. E. F. Scorr 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE? 


In a short introduction the author explains his title to mean sources 
for the history of operative separation legislation—as opposed to the 


* Quellen zur Geschichte der Trennung von Staat und Kirche. By Zaccaria Gia- 


cometti. Mohr: Tiibingen, 1926. xxiv-+-736 pages. M. 24, 
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history of thought on separation. He seeks a clear conception of what the 
separation of church and state consists in, by the inductive method of ex- 
amining its expression in law, and by the deductive or historico-teleologi- 
cal method which begins with the ends sought by its advocates. He finds 
the separation idea promoted mainly by religious liberalism, political lib- 
eralism, and the church-opposing elements of anticlericalism, social de- 
mocracy, and free thought. Among the groups concerned, four distinct 
and divergent ends are held in view as the desired results of separation: 
the freeing of the church from the state, the freeing of the state from the 
church, the equality of all cults in the state, and the combating of the 
church and religion. Beneath these different aims lies one unifying idea: 
that the church’s peculiar task is not a matter of public business. Hence 
the church is not to be maintained as a state establishment. The essential 
characteristic of separation is, then, the omission from public law of any 
provision for the organization of the church. The recognition of religious 
freedom is of the naturalia, not of the essentialia, of separation, that prin- 
ciple being accepted today where separation does not obtain. The further 
position that religion itself is not in the public interest—a conception 
which results in the banning of religion from public life, the laicizing of 
marriage and education, the removal of penalties for blasphemy, etc._—is 
held to be of the accidentalia only. 

The nations selected on these criteria as illustrating the principle of 

_separation are France, Portugal, Russia, Mexico, Equador, Cuba, Brazil, 
Esthonia, the Swiss Republic, Italy, and the United States. In the intro- 
duction, Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa are men- 
tioned in the same company of Trennungslander, but no documents of 
their governments are included. 

Bulky as the volume is, it disappoints in comprehensiveness the ex- 
pectations raised by the title. The year 1789 is chosen as the chronologi- 
cal point of departure; only a few American documents of earlier date are 
included. Except for a few papal allocutions and encyclicals, the author 
has chosen to illustrate separation from the side of the state alone. This 
method is consistent with the adoption of the French Revolution as the 
starting-point, but it seriously limits the interest and usefulness of the 
book. Further, in this matter of separation there is much that is relative; 
and it is of doubtful advantage to frame categories which exclude refer- 
ence to great nations like Britain and Germany, where important changes 
in the relations of church and state have been going on and thought on 
the subject has been active and progressive. 

If one resigns himself to the limitations set by the author, he may still 
question the selection in detail. It need not greatly surprise us, in view 
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of the recognized importance of the movement in France, that considera- 
bly more than half the space is given to that country alone. But the inclu- 
sion of over fifty pages of notes interchanged between the French govern- 
ment and the Papacy prior to the severing of negotiations in 1904 seems 
out of proportion. The states of the American Union are taken up in al- 
phabetic order, and, with the Colonies prior to the Revolution, furnish 
about sixty pages. Iowa is uniformly spelled with a capital J. Nord- 
amerika is for the author bounded by the forty-ninth parallel. Canadi- 
ans will wonder whether the Swiss scholar shares a common Old-World 
notion that their country possesses an established church. It is hard to 
see how the omission of Czechoslovakia or even of post-war Germany can 
be justified on the author’s own criteria. 

Over against these strictures it is to be recognized that we have here 
a valuable collection of original sources, and Herr Giacometti has earned 
the gratitude of students for putting in such convenient form these useful 
documents, many of which are not elsewhere easily available. With the 
help of the books listed in the work and of other standard treatises on the 
larger aspects of the subject, the collection might prove very useful as the 


basis for a seminar. 
JoHN T. McNEILL 


Knox Co.ece, ToRONTO 


RELIGION IN EXPERIENCE 


This volume’ consists of five lectures delivered at a midsummer con- 
ference in Union Theological Seminary, New York, where their reception 
was such as to encourage their publication. The results of questionnaires 
in the British and American armies during the war are taken as a reason- 
able factual basis for the conclusions reached. The findings of these in- 
vestigations indicate that 80 per cent of the manhood of this generation is 
indifferent to the theological and ecclesiastical aspects of religion, but 
that fully as great a proportion is interested in religion as it bears upon 
men’s relations with one another and the practical tasks of their daily 
life. This means more than belief in straightforward goodness irrespective 
of faith in the Divine. “The evidence is quite unanimous in declaring 
that ‘not five men in a thousand have any doubt of God’s existence’ ” 
(p. 29). Indifference, hostility, and contempt are shown toward the reli- 
gion that lacks reality, but the religion that possesses reality is revered. 


The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul. By John Baillie. New York: 
Doran, 1926. 255 pages. $2.00 net. 
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In the majority of cases men are inarticulately or unconsciously religious. 
Taken, therefore, in the broad sense of the term, religion in some form or 
other is a universal experience. 

Professor Baillie’s chosen position puts him in line philosophically 
with Kant and Hoffding, and theologically with Ritschl and Hermann; 
and consequently he regards religion as concerned with the evaluation 
rather than the explanation of existence. Its experiences are in the realm 
of moral values, and the ethical criterion has the priority. This at once 
does away with many of the mistaken emphases which are frequently 
made in both religious theory and practice, and is also consistent with 
the recognition of the elements common to all religions instead of an 
accentuation of their differences. This is of immense importance, for 
the greatest thing about Christianity is not really its novelty, so much as its in- 
clusiveness. Its Founder indeed was at no small pains to make it clear that His 
teaching was for the most part in line with the best teaching of the past of His 
people. Christianity does not exclude the deep and real messages of the other 
religions, but rather includes them. [pp. 148, 140]. 


This is not to say that Christianity loses its distinctive character in a 
vague universality. Professor Baillie goes on to show in a convincing 
manner that in man’s experiences of moral values the greatest of all is 
love, which is urged in Christian practice, and as the highest ethical 
category is carried into the conception of God. This love thus recognized 
as operative in both the human and divine spheres is what was magnified 
by Jesus in his teachings, in his manner of life, and in the unique nature 
of his personality, which was in itself a revelation. 

We are encouraged to expect a fuller presentation of Professor 
Baillie’s views in a volume which he contemplates for the near future. 
This will give him the opportunity to apply the principle of the conserva- 
tion of values in religious theory and to show what theoretical values are 
to be conserved from the theories which he rejects, such as rationalism 
and romanticism. It will also open the way for a fuller discussion of the 
relation of value to reality, and of the function of the will in the discovery 
of truth. Kant’s distinction between rational and pathological love has an 
ethical significance which is clear, but its cosmical implications are some- 
times too easily rejected and at other times too hastily assumed. What- 
ever the author may have to say in his next volume, this one leaves no 
doubt that the theological students who wait upon his instruction are 


getting a sound orientation. 
Joun A. MacINTOsH 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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ARE CITY CHURCHES EFFECTIVELY ORGANIZED?* 


The author’s well-earned reputation as an authority on the city 
church will assure his new book careful study, not only by church officials 
and city pastors, but by all those interested in the evolution of urban in- 
stitutions. On the basis of an enormous mass of statistical data gathered 
in an investigation of 1,044 representative Protestant churches in cities of 
over 100,000 population, the author offers an interpretation of the adap- 
tation of the church to the city which differs radically from anything one 
finds in any of his preceding volumes. In the St. Louis Church Survey, for 
example, he differentiates fifteen types of churches, the types being deter- 
mined by environment, social levels represented, distinctive methods 
used, and specialized attitudes developed. In the present volume, how- 
ever, he abandons this classification and attempts a functional classifica- 
tion in terms of activities in which churches engage, these activities being 
viewed as adaptations to the total urban situation. His method is unique. 
He lists thirty-three specific activities concerning which he has informa- 
tion from all the churches investigated. These he arranges in a frequency 
scale. He finds that 81-100 per cent of churches list four items, namely, 
preaching and Sunday school, ladies’ aid, women’s mission society, and 
young people’s society. At the other end of the scale only 1-10 per cent 
list ten activities, which include such items as employment office, day 
nursery, Civics classes, etc. In between lie a great variety of activities and 
organizations. He then proceeds to classify churches on the basis of (1) 
the number of activities in which they engage, and (2) the range of these 
activities, i.e., the extent to which they include the less frequent items. 
The major types of churches thus distinguished he calls: “unadapted,” 
“slightly adapted,” ‘“‘internally adapted,” “socially adapted,” and “‘wide- 
ly variant.” 

“Adaptation,” as here used, is to be understood as adaptation to the 
total urban situation. For the “dominating hypothesis” of the study is 
that the church is basically a rural institution which has added various 
activities in response to the challenge and pressure of the city. The author 
sees “a consistent trend of behavior running through from type to type 
and including the vast majority of city churches,” The meaning of this 
phenomenon is held to be “a progressive adaptation of the church to the 
city.” By means of the “measuring rod” of number and range of specific 
activities, the author holds that the degree of adaptation of any given 
church can be determined with statistical accuracy. The results of meas- 

* 1,000 City Churches. By H. Paul Douglass, New York: George H, Doran 
Co., 1926. 380 pages. $4.00. 
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urements made by this scale are not particularly cheering. “By reason 
of the underlying rural inheritance,” we are told, “more than one-half of 
all urban churches must be regarded as in the city rather than of it. The 
city church, on the whole, has not yet shaken the dust of the country 
from its feet.” And yet, toward the end of the book, the author comes to 
the astonishing conclusion that “the slightly adapted church” (i.e., the 
one with next to the smallest number and range of activities) “is the most 
numerous in American churches and probably should be.” 

The present reviewer questions the validity of the entire method. To 
him it appears that the author’s eagerness to discover a dependable sta- 
tistical method of measuring church adaptation to urban requirements 
has betrayed him into an oversimplification of the problem. To subsume 
all the variety of churches from which present-day city churches have 
descended, under the category “rural church” is to do violence to the 
facts. Likewise, to hold that adaptation to the city as a whole can be 
measured in a quantitative manner by the number and range of unit- 
items listed in a church’s program is an unwarranted assumption. 

These two hypotheses of the author’s need more careful examination. 
In the first place, the author’s argument for the fundamentally rural 
character of Protestant churches is pitifully weak. He holds that the cor- 
respondence of the four most frequent items in the program of the city 
church, already referred to, with the typical programs of earlier Ameri- 
can Protestant churches, and of present-day rural churches, argues for 
rural origins. But it really does nothing of the sort. And the author 
makes no attempt to prove that these four characteristic activities are of 
rural origin; he merely shows that they have made a place for themselves 
in rural as well as urban churches. The narrowness of ecclesiastical pro- 
grams can be much more accurately accounted for on the basis of tradi- 
tional conceptions of the church’s function than on the theory of rural 
origins; as, indeed, the statistical studies in the chapter on “Heredities 
and the Larger Environment” could be quoted to demonstrate. Racial 
heritages, denominational emphases, and, most particularly, Protestant 
individualism and its confidence in the preaching of the Word as the al- 
most sole means of propagating the gospel have kept the churches from 
venturing upon enterprises which seemed foreign to their purposes, There 
is much besides rural-mindedness tending to limit the range of church 
activity. On the other hand, churches are now in the presence of new 
forces which are stimulating them to new experiments. Certainly, city 
churches, like other urban institutions, are increasingly feeling the pres- 
sure of the vast, complicated, and rapidly changing liie of the city; and 
many of them are accepting responsibilities and attempting to discharge 
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functions of which their predecessors never even dreamed, But the same 
is true of rural churches. The change that is taking place is not from 
rural to urban character: it is a phase of the transformation which is 
taking place in every sphere of life as the complexity of modern civiliza- 
tion increases. There may be some truth in the author’s generalization 
that the typical city church is “a one-story affair in a skyscraper environ- 
ment.” But after all the skyscraper, just as the occasional skyscraper 
church, is a comparatively recent phenomenon. And it marks an evolu- 
tion within urban life, not a transformation from rural to urban condi- 
tions. 

Again, the attempt to measure exactly the progressive urbanization 
of this allegedly rural institution, and its adaptation to the needs of the 
city as a whole, in terms of the activities which it lists, is far too gener- 
alized and oversimplified a concept to fit the realities of the situation. 
The activities listed at the infrequent end of the scale are practically al 
responses to needs of specific environments. Nurseries, for example, were 
established to care for babies in neighborhoods where the economic situa- 
tion forced mothers to go out to work. This item would have no value in 
measuring the adaptation of a church to a neighborhood where no such 
need existed. Again, the same activity may mean a quite different thing 
in one neighborhood from what it does in another. In his St. Louis 
Church Survey the same author says truly: 

Exceptional churches, whose variations from the dominant type are simi- 
lar in form, may be showing adaptation to different situations. For example, 
the community serving church of the poorer districts does many things which 
the upper middle-class church with its elaborate parish house does, Each per- 
haps operates a gymnasium; but while the former operates it for the benefit of 
the neighborhood and invites all comers, the latter reserves it for the use of its 
own young people, and will put strangers out if they become too numerous. It 
is necessary to understand just what environments, what social levels, are in- 


tended in the functional variations which the churches show. 

Once more, the vast difference between the degrees of effectiveness 
with which different churches operate specific activities illustrates the 
impossibility of measuring, by mere listing of activities, the adaptation 
of the church to the city, Two churches may list so elemental an activity 
as a Sunday school; but they may be, in actual practice, hardly compara- 
ble institutions. There are qualitative as well as quantitative factors, 
Surely a church which lists a large number and wide variety of ineffi- 
ciently conducted, and consequently in some cases harmful, activities 
ought not to be rated as better adapted to the city than the church which 
lists a small number and narrow range of efficiently managed, practically 
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serviceable, and religiously edifying activities. But the author’s “meas- 
uring rod” would give such a rating. The fact is that a church may serve 


its neighborhood and the entire city much better by stimulating the com- 
munity to develop and maintain necessary social agencies than by under- 
taking to render such ministrations itself. 

The whole scheme, then, for measuring the city church seems, to the 
present reviewer, to be fundamentally unsound. We would not measure 
the success of a business enterprise by the number of departments it op- 
erates, but by its ability to sell goods and, the stockholders would insist, 
fo make profits. And the successful adaptation of the church to the city 
is to be measured, not by the specific activities it lists, but by its effec- 
tiveness in advancing the Kingdom of God in individual lives and social 
relationships under the actual and widely varying conditions of modern 
urban life. Of course, the specific activities operated are not inconsequen- 
tial; it is through these activities that the work is to be done, But their 
effectiveness must be measured item by item, each in its own particular 
situation, And that is an immensely more complicated task than can be 
undertaken with the proposed “measuring rod.” 

There will, no doubt, be a wide variety of opinion with regard to the 
author’s interpretation of his data. But it wil) be generally agreed that 
the volume ranks high among the all too small number of scientific 
studies of the city church. An enormous amount of factual information is 
made available for the first time. The work is elaborately statistical. 
There are no fewer than 71 tables given in the body of the book and 58 
in the appendixes. The large number of case studies of actual churches 
is by no means the Jeast interesting and valuable feature. Altogether, 
from the points of view of factual data supplied, methodological sugges- 
tions, keen insights, and fertilizing comments, the work will be of im- 
mense value to al) who are anxious to increase the church’s effectiveness 
in advancing the Kingdom of God amid the baffling and complex condi- 
tions of modern city life. 

Cuarrtes T. Hotman 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length) 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Bott, Franz. Sternglaube und Sterndeutung. Leipzig: Teubner, 1926. 211 
pages. M. 11. 


This authoritative treatise on the history and nature of astrology is now issued 
in a third edition, edited by W. Gundel, containing extensive supplementary materials 
that had been collected by the author before his death. These are printed as Nach- 
tr@ge, which more than double the bulk of the previous edition. 

Brewster, E.H. The Life of Gotama the Buddha. New York: Dutton, 1926. 

Xvili+-243 pages. $4.00. 

An arrangement of the source materials of the early Buddhist literature out of 
which the ordinary reader may gain an idea of the accredited facts of the life and 
message of Gotama. This work is a valuable addition to the Buddhist bibliography. 


Brickner, A. Die Slaven, Tibingen: Mohr, 1926. 43 pages, 
This is the third section of the new and enlarged edition of Bertholet’s Reli- 


gionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch. It is a translation of source materials for the under- 


standing of the early religions of the West overlaid by Christianity. 


Cremen, Cart. Religionsgeschichte Europas. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Uni- 
versitatsbuchhandlung, 1926. 384 pages. M. 17. 


An excellent assembling of materials on the cultures and religions of ancient 
Europe before the recognized influences of the Orient and of the Semitic group (Ju- 


daism, Christianity, and Islam) appear. The author begins with the Stone Ages and 


deals successively with pre-Indogermanic or non-Indogermanic peoples and the vari- 


ous sections of the Indogermanic, pre-Christian peoples. It is an interesting and at- 
tractive survey, opening many windows for the flight of theories. 


Lexa, Francors. La magie dans ’Egypte antique de Vancien empire jusqu’d 

Pépoque copte. 3 vols. Paris: Geuthner, 1925. 

Egyptian magic has been often treated, but has meant something different to 
each writer. M. Lexa’s definition is: “Magic is an activity tending to produce an 
effect the connection of which with this action is not subjectively explicable by the 
law of causality.” When means which seemed natural failed, recourse was had to 
magic for needs of both this world and the next and for communication between 
them. These ends are discussed in detail; also the means for their attainment: for- 
mulas uttered under proper circumstances, amulets, model bodies, and material aids. 
Magic is then related to the various phases of ancient Egyptian and of Coptic life. 


Volume II presents “free” translations of Egyptian magica) texts, while Volume 11] is 


a portiolio of illustrations. 
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The author's basic definition allows too little scope to the perhaps fundamental 
magical elements of compulsion and trickery. His translations are admirable in spirit, 
but far too free to be completely accurate in idea, His new spellings of proper names, 
while sometimes more scientific than those in common use, will surely make trouble 
for the uninitiated. But the set is pleasingly written and arranged, and constitutes 


the most convenient work available on its subject. 


Watteser, Mas. Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus. Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1927. 91 pages. M. 1. 
A treatment of the documentary materials of the so-called “northern” and 
“southern” Buddhisms and of the sectarian differences of the early Buddhist schools. 


It is the fourth part of the author’s large work, The Historical Development of Bud- 
dhist Philosophy. The work is done in catalogue style, with no wasted words. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 


Bertuotret, Atrrep. Das Dynamistische im Alten Testament. Tubingen: 

Mohr, 1926. 44 pages. 

A study of the seats of power in the Old Testament. As specimens of the many 
things in which Bertholet sees power embodied we may list the hair, the spittle, the 
eye, the human excrement, the liver, the heart, and the hand. Scarcely anything es- 
capes. It is an interesting approach to the study of Hebrew life and thought. 
LoBINGIER, ELIZABETH M. Hebrew Home Life. Chicago: University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1926. vili+82 pages. 

A very good textbook for small children. The type is of a generous size and the 
treatment confines itself to quite elementary matters. It should prove a very useful 
tool in elementary classes, 


LurRJE, M. Studien zur Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhilt- 

nisse im israelitisch-jtidischen Reiche, von der Einwanderung in Kanaan 

bis zum Babylon. Exil. Giessen: Topelmann, 1927. 68 pages. M. 3.40. 

This is a concise survey of social and economic conditions and relations in Israel 
from the time of the Settlement in Canaan down to the days of the Exile. The pres- 
entation is distinctively objective and realistic, very little theoretical interpretation 
being offered. It is an excellent organization of the source materials under the four 
following headings: (1) “The Agrarian Relations,” (2) “The Commercial Develop- 
ment and the Gesamtbewolkerung,” (3) “The Conception of the State and Its 
Duties,” (4) “The Social Relations and the Downfall of the Kingdom.” 


MEINHOLD, J. Einfiihrung in das Alte Testament. 2d ed. Giessen: Topel- 
mann, 1926. viii+-350 pages. 

A new edition of this concise but very useful introduction to the Old Testament 
was richly deserved. It is much more than the traditional “introduction.” It really 
is a brief history of Hebrew life and thought as it is reflected in the Old Testament. 
It is evidently intended only for German students, since no reference is made, among 
the many citations of German works, to such outstanding books as Vincent’s Canaan 
daprés Vexploration récente or George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, which are both superior to anything of the kind in German. Notwith- 
standing this limitation this book will be found useful and up to date by all scholars. 
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PEDERSEN, Jous. Israel, Its Life and Culture. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1926. x-+578 pages. $5.00. 

A translation from the Danish, The English is of the translation variety, in 
which the idiom of the original displaces the idiom of the language of the translation. 
The approach is largely psycho)ogica) and wil] be found of much value in the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 


LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 
ALLARD, DANIEL. War Against Wa;. Boston: Stratford, 1926. 156 pages. 
$1.50. 
A series of short chapters covering the life of Jesus, but having neither critical 
nor interpretative value. The title of the book is entirely misleading. 


AUFHAUSER, J. B. Buddha und Jesus in ihren Paralleltexten, Bonn: Marcus 
& Weber, 1926. 30 pages. M. 1.60. 
The alleged parallels between the story of Jesus’ career and that of Buddha’s are 
printed, the Gospel selections in Greek and the excerpts from the Buddha literature 
in German translation. Critical questions regarding the chronology of the selections, 


and their possible interrelations, are not discussed. 


MarcHant, JAMES. Anthology of Jesus. New York: Harper, 1926. 419 
pages. $2.50. 
A compilation of utterances about Jesus gleaned from over four hundred dif- 
ferent sources scattered over eighteen or more centuries. As literature, if treated 
strictly as such, it is deserving of a hearty welcome. 


Murry, J. MippLeTon. Jesus, Man of Genius. New York: Harper, 1926. 
xli-++-373 pages. $2.50. 

This book is none the less interesting because written by one whose name is bet- 
ter known in the field of general literature than in that of theology or historical criti- 
cism. He knows in a general way the results of critical study on the Synoptic Gospels 
up to the close of the last century. But minute scrutiny of sources seems to him futile 
and unnecessary. He would liberate Jesus from the grave clothes of even a literary 
tradition and exhibit him in more lively fashion. He lives on these pages—but it is 
the blood of the modern author that courses through his veins. 

Vos, GEERHARDUS. The Self-Disclosure of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1926. 

305 pages. $2.00. 

The work of a reputable scholar of the conservative type who restates the opin- 
ions of Jesus about himself and his work in terms of traditional Christology. Mod- 
ern dispositions to deny messianic consciousness to Jesus, or to treat his messiahship 
simply as an aspect of Jewish eschatology, are sharply criticized, and the atoning sig- 
nificance of his work as Savior is stoutly reaffirmed as the kernel of Jesus’ own messi- 
anic thinking. 

Weston, Siwney A. Jesus and the Problems of Life. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 

1926. 117 pages. $0.65. 

An untechnical presentation of the life-story of Jesus designed for use by young 
people in a course of study on their own vital problems. The author himself has a 


historical orientation in his subject, but would have the student stress more especially 
his own present-day issues. 
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WirtTIc, JosepH. Leben Jesu in Paldstina, Schlesien und anderswo. Vols. I 

and II. Gotha: Klotz, 1927. xii+-357 and 327 pages. M. 12. 

A religious novel with Jesus as the hero, for the publication of which the author, 
originally a Roman Catholic, was excommunicated in the summer of 1926. But the 
author’s intentions were altogether pious and his work might be read by a person of 
any communion without serious disturbance to the most conservative type of rever- 
ence for Jesus. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


CuENbET, Georces. L’Imperatif dans le texte grec et dans les versions gotique, 
arménienne et vieux slave des Evangiles. Paris: Geuthner, 1926. 165 
pages. 30 Fr. 

A study of the manner in which the imperative mood in the Greek of the Gos- 
pels has been rendered in the Gothic, Armenian, and old Slavic versions. The investi- 
gator concludes that the translators were as faithful to their original as the structure 
of the language of translation permitted them to be. 


DIEHL, Ernestus. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Vol. II, Fasc. 5. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. 321-++-400 pages. 


Eusesius. Ecclesiastical History. Introduction by William Bright. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. lii+-372 pages. 
$4.25. 

This is mainly a reprint of the smaller edition of Burton, first published in the 
year 1872. It will serve excellently the needs of students who wish to read this work 
of Eusebius in a handy volume of the Greek text. Here is a short introduction on the 
life and work of Eusebius, and each page of the text carries a heading in English indi- 
cating the subject under discussion. 


HELM, Rupotr. Eusebius Werke—Die Chronik des Hieronymus. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs, 1926. 778 pages. M. 35. 

The text of Jerome’s Chronicle of Eusebius was published in the series “Die 
Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte” in 1913. This is 
now followed by a second volume devoted entirely to a catalogue of manuscript read- 
ings and critical apparatus. It is a monumental piece of work, accomplished with 
great diligence and skill, and indispensable for research. 


HoLtzMann, Oskar. Das Neue Testament (Erster Band—Die Synoptischen 
Evangelien und Apostelgeschichte). Giessen: Topelmann, 1926. Pp. 737- 
1058. 

With this Lieferung Professor Holtzmann brings his new translation of the New 
Testament to completion promptly on time. In his running commentary on the text 
he seeks to be of service to the busy pastor, the teacher of religion in schools, the lay- 
man who has an extensive knowledge of Greek and a working knowledge of Hebrew. 
The author states the results of his historical and literary criticism in compact and 
illuminating language. No references are made to sources except in the index, where 
the author gives them in the case of Mishna tracts. The translation is well done and 
the commentary is very useful for those who have command of German. 
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KITTEL, GERHARD. Urchristentum, Spatjudentum, Hellenismus. Stuttgart: 

Kohlhammer, 1926. 32 pages. $1.20. 

A lecture outlining the problem of studying the rise of Christianity in relation to 
its Jewish and gentile environments. The lecturer finds the new in Christianity to 
have been especially its certainty of forgiveness of sins. 

LoHMEYER, U. von E. Die Offenbarung des Johannes. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1926. 

84 pages. M. 3. 

A reprint of the translation which appeared in the author’s recent and valuable 
commentary on the Apocalypse. It represents an attempt to retain in German trans- 
lation the “unique and unclassifiable” poetic form of the original Greek text. For 
those who will study the commentary, the translation will be useful and effective. By 
itself, however, it is unconvincing. 

Mrura-STANGE, ANNA. Celsus und Origenes. Giessen: Topelmann, 1926. 166 
pages. 

An examination of the relation between Celsus and Origen, particularly with a 
view to estimating their common historical and cultural heritages. While these great 
protagonists are found to have had muck in common, they also exhibit striking differ- 
ences. Origen is distinctive, especially in the decisiveness and warmth of his religious 
sentiments. The book is the work of a former student of Professor Harnack, who 
sponsors its publication. 

PLaTER, E. E., and WHITE, H. J. A Grammar of the Vulgate. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. 166 pages. $2.00. 

A valuable guide to both the syntactical and the lexical peculiarities of the Latin 
Bible. Incidentally, the reader of medieval Latin will find the book helpful. 


STaaB, Kart. Die Pauluskatenen. Rome: Verlag des Papstlichen. Bibelinsti- 
tuts, 1926. 279 pages. 
A study of the manuscript sources for the text of the Acts of Paul. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


FascuEr, EricH. 1PO@HTHS. Eine Sprach- und religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 

suchung. Giessen: Topelmann, 1927. 228 pages. M. 12. 

A survey of the use of the word “prophet,” with some attention to his functions, 
in Greek writings from Homer to Irenaeus. Translation Greek (e.g., LXX) is in- 
cluded. The distinctive conceptions of the prophet are set forth as they appear among 
Greeks, Egyptians, Hebrews, Jews, and early Christians. In a final chapter the author 
sketches the conflict between paganism and Christianity over the alleged superior 
worth of the prophetic revelation in Christianity, particularly as it came to expression 
in the Logos-Christ. The study is especially important for the history of Christianity 
in relation to its gentile environment. 


HERz0G, JOHANNES (editor). Weisheit im Staube. Tiibingen: Wunderlich, 


1926. xvi-+-155 pages. 

A selection from the homiletic works of the leading Swabian pietists of the 
eighteenth century (Bengel, Oetinger, Fricker, Phillip M. and M. Hahn) in Lesebuch 
form. The purpose of the publication is less historical than practical. 
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Hooker, ExizasetH R. United Churches. New York: Doran, 1926. xvii+- 

306 pages. $2.75. 

Another of the careful, scientifically conceived studies sponsored by the Institute 
for Social and Religious Research. The author has investigated nearly one thousand 
of the united churches of various types—federated, undenominational, and denomi- 
national united—which in the last very few years have supplanted weak and com- 
peting denominational churches. Only rurai churches are included in this study. How 
these churches were brought into being; how they developed; how they faced their 
problems; how they served their communities; how they related themselves to de- 
nominational and interdenominational agencies is described. The successes and fail- 
ures of the different types of united churches are carefully analyzed, and an effort 
made to discover causes. A most valuable book for all students of the subject, and 
especially for those whose administrative responsibilities require that they have au- 
thoritative information with regard to this remarkable movement. 


Jucies, Martinus. Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium ab Ec- 
clesia Catholica Dissidentium. Tomus I, Theologiae dogmaticae Graeco- 
Russorum. Paris: Comptibus Letouzey et Ané, 1926. 727 pages. 

This laborious volume, which is in Latin, contains the prolegomena to a system- 
atic treatment of the doctrine of the Greek Orthodox church (as far as it differs from 
Roman Catholic dogma) to be published in the second volume of the proposed work. 
A third volume is to contain a representation of the theologies of the Nestorian and 
Jacobite churches. According to the plans of the author the whole work is intended 
to be only a preparation for an “Histoire de la théologie de PEglise gréco-russe,” the 
first volume (which has just been published) being doubtless the most important part 
of such a preparation. The author is primarily concerned with the causes of the 
schism between the two great Catholic churches and their further development in 
eastern theology. He gives a most erudite and seemingly very consistent bibliographi- 
cal source-study of the origin of the Byzantine schism in the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies, but especially of the history of Graeco-Russian theology from Michael Cerula- 
rius until the present day. 


McLAUGHLIN, Ropert W. The Spiritual Element in History. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1926. 312 pages. $2.50. 

A study in the philosophy of history, made with a view to discovering its final 
meaning in terms of religious belief. The author discovers the ultimate in history to 
be “the absolute perfection of Christ’s character and the absolute perfection of his 
teaching.” But the book as a whole is not so completely dominated by an apologetic 
concern as its final pious declaration might seem to imply. 


RoLanb-GosseLin, M. D. Le “De Ente et Essentia” de Thomas d’Aquin. 
Kain, Belgium: Revue des Sciences, Philosophiques et Theologiques, 
1926. 220 pages. 

The Belgian Dominican gives us not only a new textual edition of Thomas 
Aquinas’ important philosophical essay, based on Parisian manuscripts, with text- 
critical and commenting notes, but also a collection of most interesting and valuable 
studies on the “principle of individuality” and on the “distinction of Ens and Essen- 
tia” as developed by the medieval philosophers, especially Aristotle, Boethius, and 
Averroés, and by the high-scholastic theologians, in order to show the original con- 
tribution of Thomas to medieval logic. 
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The book, which contains also a good bibliography, is highly to be recom- 
mended to the students of medieval philosophy. 


WorKMAN, HERBERT B. John Wyclif. Vols. I and II. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1926. 341 and 446 pages. $12.50. 

A monumental work that easily takes first place among biographies of the Eng- 
lish reformer. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

BELL, ALVIN E. The Gist of the Bible. New York: Doran, 1926. 169 pages. 
$1.50. 

An attempt to summarize the contents of the Bible in less than 170 pages. “The 
gist of the Bible” is, of course, Protestant orthodoxy. “Cut the scriptures anywhere 
and they bleed with the blood of the Lamb of God.” The whole interpretation is 
uniformly doctrinal and keyed to John 3:16. 

BRABANT, F. H., and HarTHILL, Percy. Faith and Truth: A Short Study of 
Some Problems in Philosophy and Theology. New York: Macmillan, 
1926. 223 pages. 

“This small book was originally intended as the first of a philosophical series, 
especially meant for Anglo-Catholics,” and is obviously a product of the Anglo- 
Catholic mind. The authors say, “Our faith is that the Catholic way of thinking 
about God and Man can take in, now as in time past, all new knowledge without 
bursting under the strain.” This claim for the elasticity of the traditional categories 
is supported with subtlety and ingenuity, but not in a way to convince the modern 
mind. The fundamental problems of existence are recognized as common to philoso- 
phy and theology, each of which offers its special contribution. The subjects pre- 
sented here are God, freedom, and immortality; and theology, in its doctrine of the 
Trinity, is said to enrich the conception of God; in its conception of man, as created 
with the power to offer sacrifice to God, to show the necessity of freedom, and to 
support the doctrine of immortality as a necessary corollary to the character of God. 
The doctrine of transubstantiation in the Eucharist is regarded as indicative of the 
nature of the resurrection body in the life eternal. 

The effect of the book will be to confirm the convictions of those who think 
after the manner of the Roman Catholics, Anglo-Catholics, and traditionally minded 
Protestants of the extreme type; to others it will have but a curious interest. It is 
written in a tolerant spirit, singularly free from irritating and controversial matter, 
and proceeds serenely upon the assumption that with the Anglo-Catholic way of 
thinking all is supremely well. 

Brown, CLreEMENT. The Three EEE’s. Boston: Stratford, 1926. 60 pages. 
$1.00. 

Mainly a tirade against modern evolutionary theories, with frequent hints that 
scientists are deliberate liars, since they know that there is no proof of the truth of 
their assertions. 

Caspot, RicHarp C. Adventures on the Borderlands of Ethics. New York: 
Harper, 1926. vii-t+152 pages. $2.00. 

Essays originally printed in the Survey, dealing with various aspects of the 
problem in which Dr. Cabot is so much interested, viz., the development of genuinely 
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ethical attitudes and habits in people through actual practice. The essay which espe- 
cially concerns religious leaders is the much-discussed paper advocating a “clinical 


year” as an essential in theological training. 
CROCKER, ELLERY CHANNING. A Popularized Philosophy. Sioux City, Iowa: 

E. C. Crocker, 1926. 152 pages. $2.00. 

An interpretation of the universe in terms of a monism which is believed to ac- 
count satisfactorily for everything, with practical essays on various topics of religion 
and ethics, 

GrILxeEy, James Gorpon. A Faith for the New Generation. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926. xi++-159 pages. $1.75. 

Attractively written discussions of the task of Christianity in the modern world 
in which the suggested attitudes for faith are based on practical illustrations or vivid 
arguments from analogy rather than on theological analysis. Very critical members 
of the “new generation” will perhaps feel that solutions are too easily reached; but 
the wholesome, open-minded, optimistic religion displayed in the book will win the 
sympathetic approval of those who are trying to “carry on” in a somewhat difficult 
period. 

Gore, CHartes. Can We Then Believe? New York: Scribner, 1926. xix+ 

230 pages. $2.00. 

This book consists primarily of six lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. The lectures undertook to consider the most important criticisms which had 


been made of the three volumes in which Dr. Gore had covered the essentials of 
Christian belief. The reader will find here a reiteration of the main contentions of 


the previous volumes, with a special effort to show that these are sustained by both 
history and sound reason. A few notes on specific topics form an appendix. 


GuNKEL, HERMANN, and ZscHARNACK, Leopotp. Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart. Band I, Bogen I, Leiferung I and II. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1926. 191 pages. M. 1.80. 

It is a tribute to the high ideals of the editors of this well-known encyclopedia 


that they should plan the second edition with such radical improvements that it is 
virtually a completely new work, The list of topics has been revised, dropping many 


which were of merely nominal interest, and adding many new ones so as to do justice 
to present-day scholarship. The articles have for the most part been written anew. 


The work will gradually progress with the expectation that it will be complete in 
1931. It will be published at the rate of about one Lieferung a month. 


HALpANE, Viscount. The Pathway to Reality...New York: Dutton, 1926. 
600 pages. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered in 1902-4 by Viscount Haldane, furnished an 


unusually readable and attractive interpretation of absolute idealism. They have 
been out of print for some time, and this new edition will be welcomed by those who 


hitherto have been unable to obtain the work. 


HEINZELMANN, GERHARDT. Glaube und Mystik. Tiibingen: Wunderlich, 1926. 
vili+-132 pages. 
The author feels that the present widespread interest in Mysticism requires spe- 
cific exposition of the fundamental difference between Mysticism, which rests ulti- 
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mately on subjective emotional experiences, and genuine Christian faith, which 
grounds inner experience on the revelation in Christ and the redemption provided by 
him. The study makes use of many Mystics in Christian history, and indicates the 
historic attempts of both Catholicism and Protestantism to come to terms with 
Mysticism. 


LAZAROVITCH-HREBELIANOVICH, PRINCESS. The Way. Palo Alto, California: 


Stanford University Press, 1926. 108 pages. 

A play setting forth in vivid fashion the conflict between non-teleological mech- 
anistic scientific views and the human interests which are central in Christianity. It 
is a plea to correlate the findings of science with the teachings of Jesus. 


NEWTON, JosEPH Fort (editor). My Idea of God. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1926. xii++-286 pages. $2.50. 
Eighteen contributors, representing the widest range of opinion and religious 


attitude, have contributed to this symposium. To make such a collection of theo- 
logical statements is an interesting and valuable undertaking. The impression made 


on the reader will depend on the reader’s own attitude. Some will rejoice at finding 
so many able and eloquent defenders of the familiar conception of God. Others will 


be impressed with the fact that those who actually Jive in their thinking in terms of 
the modern world-view are asking fundamental questions which the traditional mode 


of exposition does not answer. 


RoBERTS, RicHArD. The New Man and the Divine Society. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1926. 217 pages. $2.00. 

Recognizing that the great religious problem of today is due largely to the fact 
that we are trying to fit into an evolutionary world a conception of a transcendent 
God elaborated to explain a very different kind of conception of the universe, the 
author undertakes to recover, in terms of modern thinking, the fundamental inspira- 
tions of original Christianity : the transformed individual devoted to the Kingdom of 


God. It is an unusually suggestive and challenging book. 


SCLATER, J. R. P. Modernist Fundamentalism. New York: Doran, 1926. vi-+ 
114 pages. $1.25. 
This exposition is about what the title would suggest. The author is open- 
minded and aware of some of the commonly accepted results of biblical criticism. 


He insists that nothing can be really authoritative for a person unless it wins his 
inner voluntary assent. In this spirit, he seeks to allay fears by emphasizing the 
spiritual grandeur of the biblical interpretation of religion, and by assuring the read- 
ers that criticism of the Gospels warrants confidence in the actual historicity of a 
divine Christ. 
SELLARS, Roy Woop. Principles and Problems of Philosophy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926. xiii-+-518 pages. 
Another textbook to be added to the excellent ones which have been appearing 


recently, in which the scientific point of view prevails. The inevitable problems of 
epistemology and ontology are dealt with in the light of the conception of evolution- 


ary naturalism, and the ethical and social problems of life are empirically treated. 
Clear analysis and a lucid style make this an unusually attractive introduction to the 


study of philosophy. 
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STREET, CHARLES LARABEE. Individualism and Individuality in the Philosophy 
of John Stuart Mill, Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1926. 136 pages. $1.25. 
A careful study of the writings of Mill, with the aim of discovering the ways in 
which Mill’s primary interest in the freedom of the individual to develop what he 
regards as the most satisfactory life is correlated with the social, political, and cul- 
tural problems of Mill’s day. 


STREETER, BURNETT Hitman. Reality. New York: Macmillan, 1926. xiii++ 
350 pages. $2.50. 
An attempt at a philosophy of religion by one of the most stimulating theologi- 


cal minds of our generation. On the basis of a critical survey of physical science, he 
finds that the older materialism has broken down. He suggests the idea of a qualita- 


tive as well as a quantitative aspect of reality. Religion is the discovery and applica- 
tion of this qualitative reality. The Christian religion is shown to be the best inter- 


pretation of the tasks of life in such a universe. 


UNDERHILL, EvELYN. Concerning the Inner Life. New York: Dutton, 1926. 
xii+-122 pages. $1.00. 

A manual for the devotional life of clergymen, written by a well-known advo- 
cate of Mysticism. The “priest” has for his chief task the acquiring of an experience 
of the supernatural so that he can give to all who look to him that indefinable spirit- 
ual quality of godliness. Many matter-of-fact clergymen would do well to ponder 
on the contents of this little book. 


Warp, Leo. The Catholic Church and the Appeal to Reason. New York: 
Macmillan, 1926. 114 pages. $1.00. 
In order to offset the prevalent opinion among Protestants that the Catholic 


faith is not compatible with a critical exercise of reason, this readable little apolo- 
getic has been prepared. It sets forth clearly what every informed man knows: that 


Catholics regard the truths given by revelation, not as contrary to reason, but as 


supplementing it. Granting several crucial presuppositions, the entire system seems 


entirely reasonable. It is so presented in this volume. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
CANNON, JAMES, III. A History of Southern Methodist Missions. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1926. 356 pages. $1.50. 
This volume is one of a series of textbooks in the study of missions and social 


service prepared under the joint auspices of the Board of Missions and of the General 
Sunday School Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. A chapter is de- 


voted to each of the mission fields, both at home and abroad, where work is being 
carried on. 


McFayven, J. F. The Missionary Idea of Life and Religion. New York: 
Scribner, 1926. xvi+-178 pages. $1.50. 
‘This little volume seeks to discuss in a non-technical way some of the questions 


which arise in the minds of people in regard to the missionary enterprise, such as: 


some of the objections to the missionary enterprise; the aim and motive of missions; 


handicaps to mission work; the attractive power of Christianity; proper tests of mis- 
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sionary progress; indebtedness of Western Christianity to missions. Dr. McFadyen 
writes from twenty years’ experience in India, and from a doctrinal position which is 


moderately liberal. 

Ottmans, A. The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, and Formosa, Tokyo: 
Japan Times and Mail, 1926. v-+535 pages. 3 yen. 
The annual volume put out by the Federation of Christian Missions in Japan, 


containing excellent reviews of general conditions in Japan and of the progress of 
Christian work for the year 1925. 


Wuerry, E. Morris. Our Missions in India. Boston: Stratford, 1926. ii-++ 
356 pages. $4.00. 
A history of Presbyterian missions in India from 1834 to 1924. The story be- 


gins with the experiences of the early pioneers, follows through the development of 
the work in various parts of the country, and closes with an account of the United 


Church in India. The author has been a missionary in India for forty-six years. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION 
Brown, CHARLES REYNOLDS. A Working Faith. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1926. 129 pages. $1.50. 

Another of Dr. Brown’s virile books, consisting of a succession of concrete pic- 
tures of actual religious living, so presented as to make this kind of living seem 
supremely desirable. 

Fospick, Harry Emerson. Adventurous Religion. New York: Harper, 1926. 

326 pages. 

The discussions which originally appeared in Harper’s Magazine and in the 


Ladies Home Journal as essays on various aspects of religion are here collected in an 
attractive volume. The felicitous style and concreteness of illustration which give 
such driving power to the author’s preaching are found throughout the volume, 


GrpBonEy, Ezra P. Church Quarrels: How Ended. Boston: Stratford, 1926. 
iv-+1og pages. $1.50. 

Advice, based on experience and observation, to ministers who find themselves 
in difficulties with their churches. It is to be hoped that most ministers do not need it. 
Jones, J.D. Watching the Cross. New York: Doran, 1926. 320 pages. $2.00. 

A volume of fourteen sermons from the well-known minister of the Richmond 
Hill Congregational Church of Bournemouth, England, The first nine sermons deal 


directly with some aspect of the work or character of Christ. But they are not “theo- 
logical” in the sense of being removed from actual life and present conditions, Con- 


servative in the best sense, deeply devotional; the ripe fruit of a truly spiritual min- 
istry. 
Norwoop, F. W. The Gospel of the Larger World. New York: Doran, 1926. 

256 pages. $1.75. 

A volume of twenty-five sermons (or “studies” as the introductory note calls 
them), The titles are fresh and suggestive: “The White-Haired Christ”; “The Ilu- 
sion of Arithmetic”; “What Does God Do?”; “The Scepticism of Jesus”? The ser- 
mons are clear and unambiguous, sensible, broad, full of genuine religious insight, 
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with plenty of matter in them. In every way what is to be expected of the famous 
and beloved minister of the City Temple. 


STIDGER, WILLIAM L. Pulpit Prayers and Paragraphs. New York: Doran, 
1026. xi-+-208 pages. $1.75. 
The book is divided into four sections: “Pulpit Prayers and Devotions,” “Be- 
atitudes of the Beautiful,” a series of “New Ten Commandments,” and “Pulpit Edito- 


rials.” Dr. Stidger is master of the striking phrase, as in the prayer beginning “We’re 
Lonesome, Lord.” Also of the beautiful phrase, as in the one beginning “When 
Winter Came We Thought Thee Gone.’ The New Commandments, when they were 
first issued, brought an almost unprecedented response from all sections of our coun- 
try and our people. Dr. Stidger is the despair of all preachers who are looking for 
someone to copy. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Morrat, James (editor). The Expositor’s Yearbook. New York: Doran, 
1926, 311 pages. $4.00, 
A survey of the biblical and theological books and articles published during the 
year 1925, with more or less brief comments on the content and value of each. A 


very useful work of reference. 





